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L’OISEAU-LYRE 


FOR CONNOISSEURS 


The finest recordings of 
works by the Great 


Composers 
XIVth CENTURY 


O.L.1. (a) aaaee IN EXCELSIS (Matueus pe Perusio); (b) NON 
12 inch SUO AMANTE (Jacopo pa Botocna). 
guia: J. Archimbaud. Tenor: R. Bonte. Bass-Trumpet: 
Lafosse. Conductor: Guillaume de Van. 7/6 


O.L.3. (a) A yous. oo DE DOUCOUR - AD TE VIRGO CLAMI- 
12 inch TAN ENIO; b) LUX PURPURATA RADIIS- 
DILIGITE JUSTICIAM. 
Soprano: J. Archimbaud. Tenor: R. Bonte. Bass-Trumpet : 
Lafosse. Trombone: Tudesq. Vielle: P. Brunold, Con- 


ductor: Guillaume de Van. 116 
O.L.3. (a) HOQUETUS DAVID (GuiLLaume pe Macuaut); (b) OR SUS 
12 inch VOUS DORMES TROP. 

Trumpet: Foveau. Bass-Trumpet: Lafosse. Trombone: 

Figg Soprano: J. Archimbaud. Conductor: a 

e Van. 


XVith CENTURY 


*0O.L.21. MOTET D’ATTAINGNANT (Virt GALIvAz!). 
10 inch Choir of the Cathédrale de Strasbourg, Conductor : Abbé Hoch. 5/- 


O.L.23. MOTET D’ATTAINGNANT (Beata Es Virco Marta). 
10 inch Choir of the Cathédrale de Strasbourg, Conductor : Abbé Hoch. 5/- 


XVilth AND XVIlith CENTURIES 


O.L.8. . PRELUDE ET FUGUE (Bacn) for oboe, clarinet and .x 


10 inch = M. Morel. Clarinet: P. Lefebvre. Bassoon : 7, a 
lous Lb 

O.L.10. AIR SERIEUX - BRUNETE (Frangois Couprrtn). 

10 inch Voice: Lise Daniels. 5/- 

O.L.11. LES FASITES DE LA GRANDE ET ANCIENNE MENESTRAN- 


12 inch DISE (Frangois Couperin). 

Clavecin : Marcelle de Lacour. 7/6 
0.L.43. SECONDE LECON DES TENEBRES oem CoupEriN). 
10 inch Voice: Lise Daniels. Organ: Maurice Duruflé 5/- 
0.L.47. SECONDE LECON DES TENEBRES seme CouPERIN). 
10 inch Voice: Lise Daniels. Organ: Maurice Duruflé, 5/- 


XIXth AND XXth CENTURIES 


0.L.14. ANDANTE ET RONDO HONGROIS (Weser). 
12 inch Bassoon solo: F. Oubradous. Conductor: R. Desormiére. 7/6 


O.L.6. TRIO for oboe, clarinet and bassoon (Henry BaRRAUD). 
10 inch Oboe: M. Morel. Clarinet: P. Lefebvre. Bassoon: F. —y 


dous. 
O.L:7.. TRIO for oboe, clarinet and bassoon (Henry BaRRAvUD). 
10 inch Second part. 5/- 
0.L.17. SUITE D’APRES CORRETTE (Darius Mitnaup) for oboe, 
10 inch° clarinet ard bassoon. 
Clarinet: P. Lefebvre. Bassoon: F. Oubradous. Oboe: M 
Morel, 5/- 
O.L.18, 


SUITE D’APRES CORRETTE (Darius Mituaup) for oboe, 
10 inch clarinet and bassoon (secora part). 5/- 


O.L.9. (a) RECIT ET ALLEGRO (Noél Gatton) for bassoon and piano ; 
12 inch b) CADENCE ET DIVERTISSEMEN1 (Ferrand 
UBRADOUS) for clarinet and bassoon. 7/6 
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= There is a ‘distinction’ generally recognised, 
but not always understood, about ‘‘ His 
Master’s Voice” Radio. It lies in a 


MMi 


combination of several things. Firstly, 


l 


perhaps, the exceptionally good tone—the 


HH 


outcome of over forty years’ experience 





in nl reproduction — secondly, the craftsman-built cabinets 


HAL 


which have always characterised ‘‘ His Master’s Voice” products, 
and thirdly, the easy, masterly performance—the result of 
extensive and expensive research. For these all-important qualities 
you pay little, if any, more. ‘‘ His Master’s Voice” All-Wave 
Radio is a wise addition to your home, It gives you, with typical 
clarity and good tone, all the extra entertainment of short-wave 
Radio—a constant source of new interests and a_ constant 
contribution to your cheerfulness. 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” Dealers 


There are cialised “‘ His Master’s Voice” dealers in every shopping locality who will give sem, —_ 
advice on the choice of your model and expert service when required. There are “H.M.V.” models for al 

types of mains and battery operation. The wide range of prices will meet all needs and easy Hire Purchase Td m 
can be readily arranged. Visit your local “ His Master’s Voice” dealer: he is there to help and advise you. ci 
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EDITORIAL 


E had planned to celebrate this month the 

200th number of THE GRAMOPHONE, but fortune 

has ruled that our bicentenary should be 
swamped by mundane events, and yet we must feel 
grateful to the fortune that has allowed us to publish 
a 200th number to complain of its inadequacy to 
the occasion. Coincidence had brought about that 
this 2gooth number published in the 17th year of 
THe GRAMOPHONE’s existence should coincide with 
the month on the 17th of which I would be 57 years 
old, and that this month should be the first month of 
the New Year. I felt that the omens were propitious, 
which only goes to show how completely one may be 
misled by omens. 

I have told so often in one form or another the story 
of THe GraMoPHONE’s beginnings that I hesitate to 
recapitulate material so familiar to most of our readers. 
Nevertheless, I think it will not be amiss to reprint 
the editorial of the centenary number in September 
1931, which started by quoting the editorial of the 
first issue : — 


“To sono il prologo. An apology is due to the public for 
inflicting upon it another review, but I should not be doing so 
unless I were persuaded that many of the numerous possessors of 
gramophones will welcome an organ of candid opinion. The 
critical policy of THE GRAMOPHONE will be largely personal, and 
as such it will be honest but not infallible, while the errors we 
make will be mostly on the side of kindness. If we endorse what 
a firm claims for its goods in our advertisement columns, we shall 
endorse that claim because we believe it to be justified. 

The instruments on which all records sent for us to review are 
tested are the Orchestraphone sold by the Gramophone Exchange, 
a horizontal grand of His Master’s Voice, and an Adam model 
of the Vocalion Company. The soundboxes used are the H.M.V 
Exhibition No. 2, a Vocalion, a Realistic, an Ultone, a Super- 
phone, a Sonat, and a Three Muses. If the maker of any other 
soundbox likes to send us his product for trial, we shall use it in 
competition with the others ; but no opinion will be passed on 
any soundbox sent to us before a three months’ trial. We shall 
try each month to keep pace with the records issued ; but we 
hope that our readers will accept these preliminary reviews as 
provisional ; and every three months we shall deal very critically 
with the output of the preceding quarter. 

I have received many kind promises of support from dis- 
tinguished writers; and if I find that sales warrant me in 
supposing that gramophone enthusiasts want the kind of review 
Tue GRAMOPHONE will set out to be, I can promise them that I 


will do my best to ensure their obtaining the finest opinions 
procurable. 

We shall have nothing to do with Wireless in these columns. 
Our policy will be to encourage the recording companies to 
build up for generations to come a great library of good music. 
I do not want to waste time in announcing what we are going 
to do in future numbers, because I do not know yet if there is 
any real need for this review at all. We shall write as servants of 
the public, and if we sometimes take upon ourselves a certain 
freedom of speech in dealing with our masters, such freedom of 
speech is the privilege of all good servants. 

Andiam ! Incominciate ! 


I am thankful to say that many of those readers 
who bought the first number of THe GRAMOPHONE in 
April, 1923, will be buying the rooth number in 
September, 1931 ; but I hope they will not mind my 
reprinting the words with which I inaugurated a 
review that even in my most optimistic moments I 
never expected would prove to be of such stamina. 
It was an article I wrote on the gramophone for our 
old friend Mr. Robin Legge, then the musical editor 
of the Daily Telegraph, which put into my head the 
notion of bringing out a magazine entirely devoted to 
the gramophone, for I received so many more letters 
than I usually received about articles I had written in 
the Press that the latent enthusiasm of a possibly 
large public was revealed to me. Among other letters, 
I fancy I received one from our Mr. Crabtree saying 
that he was writing on behalf of Mr. Percy Scholes 
and urging me to write more about the gramophone. 
I found another enthusiast in Mr. Archibald Marshall 
the novelist, who about the same time was writing 
occasional articles in the Morning Post about the 
gramophone. Through Robin Legge I met Walter 
Yeomans who was then working in the Education 
Department of His Master’s Voice. With him I paid 


‘a visit to Hayes where Mr. Alfred Clark, the Managing 


Director, encouraged me to persevere with the project 


to. start a magazine. I was taken aback to find that 
there were already four monthly papers devoted to the 
gramophone, and I began to think that the interested 
public might be well provided for already. Yeomans, 
however, was firmly confident that there was room for 
another paper, and throughout the winter of 1922-23 he 
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continued to send almost every week exhortations to 
be up and doing. So I wrote to my brother-in-law, 
Christopher Stone, suggesting that he should go into 
partnership with me in launching this new venture. 

I regret that I cannot find the letter he wrote back, 
because I should have liked to print it. The tenor 
of it was that*he suspected me of having gone off my 
head and that any chance that a paper devoted to the 
gramophone could ever have had must be spoilt by 
the rosy prospects of Wireless. In spite of his blind- 
ness, or shall I say deafness over the gramophone, I 
must admit in justice to him that he foresaw more 
clearly than myself the rapid development of Radio. 
So, crushed by the present London Editor, I turned 
to an old friend of mine, J. Hope-Johnstone, who was 
spending the winter with me on the island of Herm, 
and between us we managed to evolve what in spite 
of the opinion of some of our loyal first supporters I 
must now solemnly declare to be one of the worst 
first numbers of a paper I have seen. I have the right 
to say this, because of the 21 pages of reading matter 
I wrote i2 myself. Although the first number was 
labelled April, it did not appear till the middle of 
May. The June number appeared in June, but James 
Casket (Hope-Johnstone’s pseudonym) and I were 
so much exhausted by our travail that no number at 
all appeared in July, and I doubt if any number 
would have appeared in August if my wife who wrote 
under the name of F. Sharp had not found a flat in 
London where she could take a large share in bringing 
out the August number, joined now by the penitent 
London Editor. In the August Editorial I wrote: 
“T am trying to arrange that the September number 
shall include an exhaustive and, for my colleagues who 
make it probably an exhausting, examination of all 
the leading instruments, soundboxes and needles now 
on the market.” I was right. No sooner were James 
Caskett, F. Sharp, and Christopher Stone surrounded 
by instruments and soundboxes than a severe heat 
wave set in. This is what the London Editor wrote in 
the September number: 

“The light-heartedness with which Englishmen enter upon 
a strenuous campaign was never better exemplified than by the 
trio who undertook the test of gramophones,. soundboxes and 
needles at the suggestion of the Editor. It sounded so simple, so 
valuable, so interesting. You just put a number of gramophones 
of various makes in a room decorated with soundboxes and 
needles, sat in an armchair and listened with judicious alertness 
to the nuances of tonality, definition, etc., etc., of the different 
combinations of machines and accessories, till you had made 
notes which would be of inestimable value to all gramophone 
users. It would of course take time, but it would be as pleasant 
as testing the vintages of a rich cellar. 

However, the professional wine-taster is a hard-bitten, morose 
and usually dyspeptic man, as little affected by the illusion of 
pleasure as the professional tea-taster or the professional wool- 
taster. And as these gramophone tests proceed, I seem to see 
the same set look of confirmed disillusionment forming upon the 
faces of my colleagues, James Caskett and F. Sharp. I see it 
forming as they sit in shirt sleeves scribbling in note-books while 
the August sun makes and breaks its own Winner records, and 
the closed windows of the room keep out the noise of Oxford 
Street traffic and convert the salon into an oven.” 
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This is the sort of thing that some of my original 
readers would like us to go on doing, and I feel sure 
that if electrical recording had never come in we 
should have been able to go on doing it even eight 
years later. But as one of our many kindly answerers 
of the Questionnaire observed, you cannot get back to 
the days of windjammers when steam ships have once 
become the rule. . 

Turn back and read that first editorial of mine. 
Where now are the H.M.V. Exhibition No. 2, the 
Ultone, the Superphone, and the Sonat soundboxes.? 
Where are the leaves of yesteryear ? Where are the 
Vocalion, the Realistic, and the Three Muses ? One 
might as well ask what song the Sirens sang. To be 
sure we have our Meltrope, our Limit, our Astra No. 5, 
and our H.M.V. No. 16 (isn’t it?). But I defy even 
creatures as naive as we were to differentiate between 
them as once we were able to differentiate between 
their predecessors. I turn over the pages of the first 
number and I see that I was able to deal with all the 
records of any value published during the first quarter 
of 1923 in just over four pages. We had, however, the 
great excitement of the first Wagner supplement 
issued by His Master’s Voice, and, dear me, I was 
able to find that the orchestral effects right through 
were miraculous. I find I alternated for a long time 
between the Superphone soundbox and the Sonat 
for playing them, and that I felt fairly sure that in 
finally choosing the Sonat I had chosen the best. 
And listen to this : 

**T have not yet succeeded in overcoming the two bad shrieks 
by Miss Austral on the Sonat, but I fancy that I shall do so 
presently by getting the needle adjusted. The Ride of the Val- 
kyries is superb on the Sonat ; not one blast from the piccolo, 
though it blasted on every other soundbox, and worst of all on 


the H.M.V. Exhibition. Clarinets and sopranos on the Sonat 
want very careful handling.” 


Would that I could write like that now! Dear and 
faithful readers of the past, can you not sympathise 
with the state of affairs to-day when for the ordinary 
unelectrical person like myself there is nothing more 
exciting than to see if he can make one of Mr. E. M. 
Ginn’s doped fibres take all the hurdles in Le Sacre 
du Printemps ? Why can I not write to-day that 
bassoons must be coaxed when they are first intro- 
duced to a Meltrope soundbox ? ” 


When-I wrote that editorial in the fateful month 
when the National Government first came into power, 
I was in the mood of Cleopatra when she declared : 


** Young boys and girls 
Are level now with men ; the odds is gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon.” 


During the last eight years my readers and myself 
have learnt that, although the introduction of electric 
recording may have deprived us of our individual 
triumphs over the gramophone’s failures and weak- 
nesses, it has so immeasureably enriched our know- 
ledge and love of music that we have been more than 
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compensated for having to put aside childish things. 

The worst reflection for me in writing about this 
200th number is that the brutal necessities of war have 
cost us two valuable members of our staff: at the same 
time valued old friends in the recording companies 
have either retired or been absorbed by warlike 
activities. I look back to the days when P. Offenbacher 
came into the offices at Newman Street with the first 
Parlophone records published after the last war, 
among which was Senta’s Ballad sung by Emmy 
Bettendorf. I look back to many an hour of helpful 
advice from Herbert Ridout in that light, airy office of 
his at the top of the Columbia building in Clerkenwell 
Road, and find it difficult to believe that he will not 
be sitting there when next I go to London. I look 
back to visiting Walter Yeomans at the old Oxford 
Street shop of H.M.V. and to one particular moment 
when he played me on a new instrument the first 
record of Lamond in the Emperor Concerto, to 
demonstrate triumphantly not so much the quality 
of the playing or recording as the fact that at last 
a concerto had been recorded without cuts. However, 
Walter Yeomans has not retired from the gramophone 
world. In fact, he is rushing about bursting with 
business and almost incoherent with enthusiasm for 
Decca projects. And Mr. Alfred Clark is stil! at the 
helm at Hayes. Only the other day I had a charming 
note from him looking back to the day when Yeomans 
took me down to ask him whether he thought there 
was an opening for another gramophone paper. There 
were already four in those days. And this gives me an 
opportunity to pay a a tribute to the only one of them 
that survives. I refer, of course, to our contemporary 
The Sound Wave. I say our contemporary, but when 
I remember that The Sound Wave was first published 
thirty-three years ago and must look on our bicentenary 
as indulgently as an elder brother thirty-three years 
old might regard his seventeen-year-old younger 
brother’s budding moustache I find “ contemporary ” 
the wrong word. I hope Mr. W. H. Glendining and 
The Sound Wave will accept from me an expression of 
my profound regard and most cordial good wishes for 
the future. 

We have been extraordinarily happy in our relations 
with the business side of the gramophone industry, 
and I know there is not a man on that business side 
who would not agree with me in giving the greater part 
of the credit for this to our Manager, Cecil Pollard, 
whose devotion over many years to the best interests 
of everybody concerned is beyond any ability of mine 
to convey in words. I can say with Mr. Hardcastle 
in She Stoops to Conquer, “‘ I love everything that’s old ; 
old friends, old times, old manners, old books, old 
wine.” And it is one of Cecil Pollard’s outstanding 
qualities in my eyes that he always tries to indulge my 
dislike of change. My bitterest resentment against 
the present war is the changes which it has compelled 
us to. make in THE GRAMOPHONE in parting with 
greatly valued associates. 
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Finland 


No amount of verbal eloquence has been able to 
bring us as near to the hearts of Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Finland as the music of Chopin, Dvorak, Smetana, 
and Sibelius. I cannot help thinking that the B.B.C. 
has lost opportunity after opportunity for the finest 
emotional propaganda by not linking up with such 
music the tremendous events of our unhappy time. 
It is when we listen to the Preludes and the Polonaises, 
to the surge of Moldau, and to the sombre but irresistible 
rhythm of En Saga that we know a nation shall not 
perish. When the people in Helsinki gathered at the 
railway station to wish godspeed to the Finnish 
deputation leaving for the Moscow bear-pit they broke 
spontaneously into singing the national hymn Finlandia. 
This piece of news was not mentioned by the B.B.C. 
I had to learn of it from Rome. Yet there is hardly a 
household in this country to which Finlandia is not now 
familiar music, if it be only in some sugared version 
from a cinema organ. 


I have been wondering much these last few days of 
the Russian onslaught where Sibelius is. We gramo- 
phone lovers are under a special debt to Finland, for it 
was the Finnish Government which financed the 
publication in this country by Columbia of Sibelius’s 
first two Symphonies. In the centenary number 
from which I have quoted above our old friend and 
contributor Lionel Gilman wrote: “ I feel that his two 
glorious symphonies are in many ways the finest con- 
tribution which the gramophone has yet made to music 
because, apart from the wonderful recording, in them 
it has seized a heaven-sent opportunity for exercising 
its truest function. It has enabled mere amateurs like 
myself to study works which are not easy to appreciate 
at a first hearing because they are packed full of new 
ideas, expressed in an idiom which is new to most of us.”’ 


A month or two later I was asking readers to give 
me practical promise of support for a Sibelius Society, 
and at last the Sibelius Society materialized. Last 
month the sixth volume of that Society was published, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that I have been 
listening to En Saga and The Bard for hours. The more 
I hear of Sibelius’s music the more profoundly I am 
enthralled by it. 

At this point I put aside what I was writing, and 
next day the answer came to my speculation about 
Sibelius. Sibelius has spoken as the voice of his 
country and expressed his faith in her ultimate triumph 
over the attempt to break her will. A small country 
like Finland calls upon a great creative artist at a 
moment like this to inspire. We, in this country, 
prefer to take soothing syrup administered by pro- 
fessional politicians and bureaucrats. When Poland 
recovered her independence after the last war her 
first Prime Minister was Paderewski. We, in this 
country, should consider it a joke to elect a mere pro- 
fessional pianist to the helm of the State. We prefer to be 
guided by men who have betrayed truth all their lives, 
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not by men who have sought after truth. I beg our 
readers during this crisis in the destiny of mankind to 
admit light to shine upon the darkness by studying the 
music of Sibelius. I have been playing over the 
Intermezzo and the Alla Marcia from the Karelia Suite, 
and I have derived a life-giving faith thereby in the 
conquest of evil, and when I say the conquest of evil I 
do not restrict that conquest to the conquest of our 
enemies. I believe in the Devil, but I am not such a 
credulous fool as to believe that the Devil is domiciled 
in Germany or Russia. He uses every wave length for 
his propaganda. These two excerpts from the Karelia 
Suite will teach people what will be lost if Russia 
succeeds in overwhelming Karelia. And they will 
learn more about Karelia in eight minutes of listening 
to music than they will learn from the sum total of 
what is being written and said about Finland at this 
moment. Incidentally, they will have a delicious 
melody to haunt the background of their minds. 

The grandeur about the music of Sibelius is that, 
although it is completely modern and in expressive 
accord with the stage of modern man’s development, 
it abandons nothing of the musical past that was 
valuable. It is part of an organic growth and does not 
demand from its listeners an entire readjustment of 
their attitude toward music. There may be some 
readers who suppose that in being invited to study the 
music of Sibelius they are being invited to torment 
themselves with an effort to extract pleasure from 
listening to the horrors of atonality. This is not so. 
There is no reader capable of enjoying Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony who is not capable of enjoying and 
appreciating all the music of Sibelius. I regret that the 
Third Symphony has not been published outside the 
albums of the Sibelius Society, because I would give 
a novice the Third Symphony to hear before I gave 
him the First or Second, and after the Third Symphony 
I would give him En Saga and The Swan of Tuonela. 
What applies to music applies to landscape. Those 
whose knowledge of the Highlands is confined to the 
Trossachs and Deeside may be considered to know 
nothing whatever about the Highlands, but I should 
prefer to show Sutherland and Wester Ross to people 
who already knew Deeside and the Trossachs than to 
show them to somebody who had never previously 
stepped outside Surrey or Sussex. With the Third 
Symphony of Sibelius we are in the Trossachs. 


Gracie Fields 


No words from me are necessary to make people buy 
the two ten-inch Regal Zonophone records of Gracie 
Fields published last month. One is a record of the 
actual broadcast from France which we heard from 
the B.B.C. The other is a recording of a concert she 
gave at a camp in England. What I do want to say, 
however, is that these two records by Gracie Fields are 
the true gold of this country’s currency, for there is 
more of England in her and her two audiences than 
in anything else published either in print or on discs 
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since the war began. Her vitality is an inspiration for 
which we cannot be sufficiently grateful because it is 
a vitality so essentially English as to provide an 
assurance of this country’s health notwithstanding all 
that politicians, bureaucrats, and a commercial press 
can do to sap it. I know our readers will join with 
me in hoping that the strain she must have laid upon 
herself in giving out such an expense of vitality so soon 
after so severe an illness will not be too great. She is 
very precious to England. 


Future Recording Competitions 


The competition I set last August for a list of future 
recordings from our readers which we might hope the 
recording companies would read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest has been one of the minor victims of 
the war. In other words there were not enough 
entries to establish an unmistaken winner from the 
votes of his fellow competitors. 

Obviously people’s minds were not in a sufficiently 
optimistic state to make it seem worth time and 
trouble to produce lists for which they had not the 
faintest hope of obtaining attention. I am sorry about 
this, and we shall have to try again in the piping times 
of peace. Yet even from the lists sent in by ten com- 
petitors from here and the United States one or two 
urgent desires seemed to emerge, and I commend 
them to the attention of the recording companies. 
One is the Mozart Horn Concerto, No. 3 in E (K447) 
which was asked for by three competitors with Mr. 
Aubrey Brain as the soloist. Among others who asked 
for this was Mr. Derek Holway, of 12 Bayswater 
Avenue, Westbury Park, Bristol. I mention this 
because Mr. Holway is sixteen years old, and I think 
youth should be served. Another piece of music 
asked for by three competitors was the Haydn Concerto 
for trumpet and piano. In the words of Mr. Albert 
J. Franck, of Far Rockaway, New York, “‘ the Haydn 
Concerto is a Must.” The third composition with 
three supporters was Delius’s Piano Concerto, which I 
take it will come in due course from the Delius Society. 
Mr. Henry R. Hubbard, the Vice-Principal of Plain- 
field High School, New Jersey, must always be listened 
to for good advice about the gramophone. He urges 
a new recording of Elgar’s Second Symphony and 
recordings of Vaughan Williams’ Pastoral Symphony 
and Bax’s Fifth Symphony. He also urges a recording 
of the Bloch String Quartet, and a complete recording 
of Wagner’s Rhinegold. Not much chance of the last © 
at present, I fear, but in my opinion the lack of the 
Rhinegold is the outstanding lack in recorded music. 

I am going to take it upon myself to award the ‘prize 
to Mr. Derek Holway because though one or two 
other competitors achieved two items mentioned by 
others in their lists, Mr. Holway was the only one who 
achieved two in his list that were separately men- 
tioned by more than two other competitors. However, 
I must point out.to him that the Smetana String’ 
Quartet in E Minor has been recorded at least’ three” 
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times, and by the Flonzaley Quartet magnificently. 
Loewe’s Erl King has also been many times recorded. 
So, too, was the Vaughan Williams Fantasia on a Theme 
by Tallis by Decca with the Boyd Neel String Orchestra. 
If Mr. Holway will write to Mr. Pollard at Tue 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, and let him know 
which of the already recorded works from his list he 
would like he shall have them. I hope I am not 
betraying youth by saying that Mr. Holway is the 
youngest prize-winner we have yet had in THE 
GRAMOPHONE. Here is his list, and I hope that readers 
will appreciate the peculiar pleasure it gives me in 
this paper now aged sixteen years and three quarters 
to award a prize to a reader who was hardly born 
when I wrote those words quoted above from the 
editorial of the first number. Here is Mr. Holway’s 
list. 

I am afraid that my knowledge of music is not very extensive, 
as I am only 16 years of age, but I have a good radiogram and a 
good collection of records, and I take the GRAMOPHONE every 
month. Here is the list of records which I should like to buy if 
they were available :— 

Orchestral. 

Busoni: Rondo Arlequinesque. 

Rachmaninoff: Symphony No. 3 in A minor. 

Glazounov: Symphony No. 6 in C minor. 

Vaughan Williams: Fantasia on a theme of Tallis. 


(I could not decide between the last two, so I have included 

both). 
Instrumental 

Busoni: Sonatina ad diem nativitatis Christi, for pianoforte. 

Smetana: String Quartet in E minor (From My Life.) 

Glazounov: Pianoforte, Theme and variations, Op. 72. 
Songs. 

Loewe: The Erl King—I should like a record of this master- 
piece, because it is quite different to Schubert’s wonderful setting, 
and was written when Schubert appeared to have said the last 
word on the subject, an achievement almost unique in music. 

Robert Franz: Widmung. 

Brahms: The Song of Destiny. 

Miscellaneous 

Delius: Pianoforte Concerto in C minor. 

Mozart: Horn Concerto in E flat. 

Schubert: Pianoforte Sonata in A minor, Op. 42. 

Although I said I should like to buy all these records I think 
it would be quite impossible, as they would cost a tremendous 
amount of money. 

One or two competitors asked urgently for another 
recording of Butterworth’s Shropshire Lad and McEwen’s 
Solway Symphony. Both these requests I warmly support. 


In reply to my December editorial I have received 
the following letter :— 
Sir, 

In your December editorial article you say : 

“IT do not want to say anything too uncharitable about the 
collapse of the B.B.C., because it is obvious that the B.B.C. 
itself has no idea that it has collapsed, but genuinely believes 
that it is serving the country by the entertainment it is pro- 
viding. I read to-day in one of my papers that there is a 


surplus of something like £200,000, presumably most of it 
money saved by the cheapening of its programmes. Much of 
this money has been saved at the expense of actors, actresses, 
singers and musicians whose contracts were broken without any 


%° 


compensation when the war began. . 
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In part your statement is a matter of opinion, though you will 
allow me, I am sure, since it must have been written now at least six 
weeks ago, to invite your readers to study and listen to the B.B.C. 
programmes in recent and coming weeks. There have been 
marked changes in them, since you wrote, and, we like to believe, 
marked improvements. 

But you have evidently been misinformed about the B.B.C.’s 
treatment of artists’ contracts. It could not help, though it 
deplored the necessity as keenly as you or any of your readers, 
cancelling or postponing on the outbreak of war a number of 
the performances for which it had contracted. Its sudden re- 
striction in the interests of national security to a single programme 
made that inevitable. (Readers of your admirable editorial are, 
I am sure, too intelligent to need telling that ‘‘ national security ” 
refers to a much grimmer need than any question of the safety 
of B.B.C. staff or of the artists employed in its studios.) But 
artists whose contracts could not be fulfilled owing to the outbreak 
of the war were not left without compensation. They were offered 
half their fees outright and the other half if it should prove possible 
for new dates to be offered by the B.B.C. and accepted by them 
within six months from the beginning of the war. 

Yours, etc., 
STEPHEN TALLENTs. 

I regret that my information led me to state that 
B.B.C. contracts were broken without any compensa- 
tion, and it is good to have Sir Stephen Tallents’s 
assurance to the contrary. I wish I could agree with 
with him about the marked improvements in the 
B.B.C. programme ; but I am well aware that no 
programme which aims at titillating so many ears 
can hope to be good. It is unfortunate, however, 
that at the moment when we are engaged in_a life and 
death struggle with what we represent as barbarism 
we should not be careful to present over the air our 
own point of view with greater dignity. I recognize 
that the B.B.C., under a mistaken conception of 
patriotism, has put itself at the disposal of bureaucratic 
advisers in this country. The result is that British 
broadcasting is at present inferior at every point to 
French broadcasting, Italian broadcasting and Ger- 
man broadcasting. I have long believed that the 
average French audience was more intelligent than 
the average British audience, but it is galling at a 
moment like this to be tempted into the unwelcome 
belief that the average German audience is equally 
superior, and I prefer to believe that an injustice is 
being done to British audiences by those who plan 
the programmes. 

To all readers I wish the only possible wish for 
January ist, 1940, which is that peace will have 
come before the year is out. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 





H.M. the Queen’s MEssAGE TO THE WOMEN 
OF THE Empire is issued by H.M.V. This speech 
was broadcast on November 11th, 1939, from 
Buckingham Palace, and all profits from the sale 
of the record will go to charities nominated by 
Her Majesty. (RC3138.) 
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Tt Editor has said his say and I cannot help thinking that 
in: normal times we should have tried to organise a gathering 
of some sort in his honour—something in the style of the Gramo- 
phone Contests at the Steinway Hall and the Caxton Hall or 
perhaps even a Dinner. But clearly that is out of the question and 
if we confine our celebrations of the 2ooth number to some 
rambling and overlapping reminiscences on the part of some of 
the original contributors and readers let us at least have the 
decency to apologise to newer readers for taking up so much 
of our January space—and perhaps there will be some more 
gossip in February—instead of sticking to our accustomed bill 
of fare. 

Starting at a tangent, here is a helot who insists on tracing 
his connexion with THE GRAMOPHONE to First—or at least early— 
Causes. 


M. Nicolai Nadejine writes :— 


“* As a child of seven I experienced a serious financial crisis, 
because in the course of a single afternoon I squandered my 
weekly allowance for ice-cream on paying for the privilege of 
listening through ear-phones to the first waxen renderings of 
°O Sole Mio and Santa Lucia recorded by the nasal voices of anony- 
mous tenors on the honey-coloured rolls of the Edison phonograph. 

I remember dimly one Christmas afternoon in our country 
house in Russia when, facing a miscellaneous audience of children, 
servants and bearded peasants, a young uncle of mine, dressed 
up as an Opera conductor in full evening dress and white gloves, 
stood in front of the newly arrived gramophone and, looking 
intently towards its vociferous inside, conducted La Donna é 
mobile, O Paradiso and Tchaikovsky’s patriotic symphony. 

It was inscribed in the book of my destiny that my life would 
be deeply affected by the advent of the gramophone. For with- 
out listening continuously to the first records by Chaliapine I 
would never have learnt by heart so many of his early songs. 
And without being able to sing them I would not have been told 
that I have an enormous voice. And without being told that 
I had an enormous voice I would not have been induced to exploit 
my “ glorious ” future as a professional singer. 

Then in Paris, studying for the Opera, and already being, 
instead of the possessor of my own voice, possessed by its un- 
controllable volume, I tried to discover some of the mysteries of 
bel canto by listening to the innumerable records of Battistini, 
Sammarco, Amato, and Titta Ruffo. By inserting a twenty-five 
centimes coin in an avtomatic machine provided by the Gramo- 
phone and Pathéphone in their showrooms on the Boulevard 
des Italiens one could hear one after another the best records of 
that time. 

How weil I remember seeing in the huge library of Compton 
Mackenzie’s island home for the first time the enormous mouths 
of gramophone horns of every dimension ejecting simultaneously 
deafening tornados of sounds. It was like watching some fantastic 
Maginot line whose cannons were getting ready for an approach- 
ing offensive. A staff of enthusiastic amateurs turned experts 
were studying the particular qualities of every new machine for 
the benefit of future readers of THE GramMopHONE. The idea of 
starting (for gramophone enthusiasts) a magazine completely 
independent from the exigencies of trade was conceived in the 
fertile mind of Compton Mackenzie a few months earlier and, 
though at the beginning it seemed fantastic and impracticable 
to many of his friends, he would not listen to anyone who tried 
to dissuade him from opening a new field for his inexhaustible 
activities. 

I think I am entitled to flatter myself that I was one of those 
who taught that Gargantuan child its first steps, for was I not 
responsible for folding the first thousand copies in the neat 
wrappers which I licked with my own tongue, addressed in my 
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own hand and personally carried in a huge waste-paper basket 
to the Post Office in Oxford Street ? ” 


We still count M. Nadejine as one of our most benevolent 
and acute critic-contributors. 

Next, by the kind permission of the publishers, Messrs. Collins. 
we are able to publish from Mrs.. Compton Mackenzie’s forth- 
coming reminiscences, More than I Should—continuation of As 
Much as I Dare—some extracts from the chapters which deal 
with this period. 


** 1922. Something was happening in the musical world. The 
gramophone was no longer regarded as a strident toy for the 
nursery or the servants’ hall. Priceless single records were being 
made -of movements (only) from the classics, notably by the 
Flonzaley Quartet. A small vogue for chamber music started. 
The high-brows began to take notice. It was possible to listen 
with interest if not with pleasure to orchestral records. The 
Daily Telegraph allowed its musical critic, Robin Legge, to discuss 
the gramophone in his column. And, needless to say, Monty 
(Compton Mackenzie) had his ear to the ground. Before he came 
out to Capri this summer of 1922, he had written to me: 

I have gramophilia badly, and now have 221 records, and 
hope to have 200 more soon! I think almost the most exquisite 
piece of music I ever heard is Beethoven’s Spring Sonata. 
The Adagio molto espressivo is espressivissimo indeed. I’ve 
got a good deal of Wagner, but not many songs. I’m waiting 
for them till the German records are released again. . . 

From that moment his letters were full of music, and when 
he came to Capri he wrote his first gramophone article for The 
Daily Telegraph. There were eager discussions between him and 
Kyrle [Leng] and Bob [R. Gathorne-Hardy], who were nearly 
as keen as he was. As for me, I tried to be sympathetic about the 
new craze, but still spelt it gramaphone and kept an open mind. 

Isle of Herm, 1922. The ugly house was transformed inside, 
and the cottage adjoming where Monty lived and worked was 
snug and cheerful. . .. I was not surprised to see stacks of 
gramophone records in the study. 

Monty caught my eye. 

““ We might have some music after tea.” 

There were three gramophones already, an H.M.V. of the 
latest type in the study, the original Vocalion in the dancing 
room, and a huge instrument called the Orchestraphone in 
the billiard room. 

** I’ve got 1,200 records now.” 

** Good heavens! I must hear some of them.” 

**T shall start with Galli-Curci and De Luca in Traviata. I 
think they’re the most perfect I’ve got. Some of the orchestra 
and chamber music records have got rather a scratch. You must 
be prepared for that. The best thing 1s to think it’s raining, and 
then you hardly notice it.” 

I soon got used to thinking it was raining, and sometimes it 
was a downpour. But there was no question about Traviata. 
Those records were a revelation, and so were the Chaliapines, 
the Battistinis and the Carusos. . . . 

A diversion from harassing discussions was the gramophone, 
not merely listening to it, but going deep into the possibility of 
starting a magazine for music lovers. He was convinced that the 
time had come to take the gramophone seriously, but he received 
little encouragement, because wireless was becoming the rage, 
and everyone was sure it would kill the gramophone. 

I wrote in my diary in February 1923, “Am reading up 
gramaphones, and beginning to know something about them.” 

But I still didn’t know how to spell them. 

By this time things had begun to move, and the great companies 
were interested. In fact it was their benevolent encouragement 
that made it possible to start the paper. They all promised to 
advertise. 
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J. Hope Johnstone was at Herm all that winter. 
. . . His mind was stored with an amusing collec- 
tion of bric-a-brac of the finest quality, which 
included ‘a strong leaning towards music, and a 
surprising knowledge of its technicalities. He 
played the flute but this was the least of his 
accomplishments. 

Miniature scores were ordered in quantities ; 
an exciting pastime was to follow them and spot 
where the cuts came in the recordings. Every- 
thing was cut in those days, and it was going to be 
one of the paper’s crusades to get works recorded 
in full. That is, if the paper went beyond the first 
number. There was no guessing how it would go, 
but the decision was taken to publish No. One 
from Herm... . 

Hope Johnstone went to London on business for 
the paper. He came back full of optimism. 
The companies had great confidence in its pros- 
pects. It should make its bow on April the First. 
Records came down in large quantities for review ; 
work and play mingled pleasantly. The island 
entertainment problem had now been solved, and 
a weekly dance to the latest records or a light con- 
cert, became part of the island’s routine. Among 
the arrivals from London was a set of educational 
records, giving each instrument of the orchestra in 
turn. Sometimes at the end of a concert Monty 
would test the ear of his audience of islanders with 
these records. 

“Now then, what’s this ? Come along, Mac- 
donald, I’ll play it again. Trombone ? No, NO. 
Good gracious me, it’s a double bass. Can’t you 
tell the difference ? Now, here’s an easy one. 
Listen carefully, all of you. Listen! . . . Violin ? 
Good heavens, can’t you tell it’s wood wind ? 
Oboe, of course. You really must wake up. You 
can’t enjoy an orchestra properly unless you know 
what instruments are playing. Now this one you 
can’t mistake. Mrs. Jones, I rely on you.—What 
is it ? A mouth organ ? No, NO, it’s a clarinet— 
a CLARINET.” 

The first number of THE GRAMOPHONE was 
written almost entirely by Monty, under different 
signatures, his own name, C.M., and Z. As Z he 
reviewed at length the records of the first quarter 
of 1923, which meant that what he did not already 
possess was supplied by the companies. Thus the 
nucleus of his colossal library of records was 
formed. Under his own name was the first instal- 
ment of his musical biography. As C.M. he wrote 
on the Practical Utility of Chamber Music. 
Hope Johnstone as “‘ James Casket ” reviewed the latest records 
and I as “ F#” wrote about Good Singing. Mark Hambourg 
gave us an article on piano recording, and there was advice on 
how to start a gramophone society. There are plenty of these 
societies nowadays, and even then there were about a dozen. 

There was, in fact, a public earnest enough to want a gramo- 
phone magazine, but the flood of postal orders that poured into 
the letter-box of our accommodation address in London almost 
created a panic. We should have to have a London office, and 
this was one of the reasons why I went to town, but I did not 
do much hunting for offices, for the main thing was to get the 
second number out, and to move about a bit in the gramo- 
phone world. Hope Johnstone was also in town, very busy on 
the paper too. 

“*Do you know you spell ‘ gramophone’ wrong ?” he said 
one day when we were correcting proofs. 

So I did, still. 

Number Two came out a month late, chiefly for lack of a 
regular office in London. It was seriously underprinted, and 
became a rarity. There was now not the slightest doubt about its 
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Aegean Memories 


success, and Christopher [Stone] came down to Herm to discuss 
its prospects. He arrived early in the morning and spent the 
whole day listening to records and talking about the paper. 


I travelled with Christopher to London. ... An office for 
The Gramophone and a flat had to be found at once in town, and 
this was my job. . . . In a week I had found exactly what was 
wanted at 25, Newman Street, where there was a maisonette of 
two stories large enough to serve as offices and a flat. At the back 
was a large studio, where Madame Nancy Lee had her dancing 
school. I bought furniture on the hire purchase system, and 
arrived with my small luggage in an early morning of July. 
Christopher was already there, and the magnificent charwoman, 
famous from Sloane Street to Shepherd’s Market, sailed in at 
mid-day and set to work. 

“ Ah, your ladyship,” she said. “I see you’ve got some nice 
new furniture. Very nice. Well, well. I’ve got nothing to com- 
plain of. My home is furnished from the dustbins of London, 
and none the worse for it. My landlord downstairs, he’s got a 
Broadstairs piano what he never plays. It all come natural to me 
that sort of thing, being brought up high and coming down a bit 





through my last husband going off with all my savings. What I 
say is live and let live and don’t be squeamish.” 

She was the only person I have met who made up her eyebrows 
regularly with burnt cork. Everyone she worked for was “ Your 
Ladyship.” 

The heat wave still went on, and THE GRAMOPHONE Office work 
began in sultry conditions. There was no staff beside ourselves. 
As Hope Johnstone and Christopher were out a good deal I 
was generally in charge until five o’clock when the real worker 
came in and did the accounts. He was Mr. Storey, he had 
(and has) a quiet cheerful bright-eyes way with him, and _ his 
arrival at the end of the day was a pleasant diversion ; whatever 
his opinion of my card-indexing, he kept it politely to himself. 
The office routine was erratic, but quite effective. Records were 
pouring in, and had to be reviewed ; foreign songs had to be 
translated for the supplement which we published every month, 
because then no translation was ever supplied with song re- 
cordings. 

It was a cheerful maisonette, continually enlivened by visitors, 
gramophones of various makes arriving for tests and, best of 
all, repeat orders, a dozen or even half a dozen—what did it 
matter as long as somebody wanted another copy ? Cranks and 
experts called ; infant prodigies were brought by their parents 
to see what could be done about getting them recorded. A dealer 
and his wife called one day, and in the course of conversation, 
which was rather out of my depth, the wife said : 

** And then there’s this cutting. It’s simply shocking. Some- 
thing should be done about it.” 

“I quite agree. That is one of the things that we are going to 
take up in the paper.” 

** T’m glad to hear it. It’s a bit hard on honest dealers. Why, 
only the other day there was a fellow opened a stall just outside 
our place, selling records we’d got in the shop for é4 

Oh, it was prices she meant. Just in time. I was seeing in my 
mind’s eye myself feverishly turning the pages of a miniature 
score, pencil in hand, hunting for the kind of cut we were going 
to take up in the paper. 

Number Three came out only three days later, though the 
mislaying of a one-inch advertisement block threatened at the 
last moment to hold everything up indefinitely. In this number 
Francis Brett Young joined in the crusade against “ cuts ” ; 
another famous author testified in this number with A Defence 
of the Gramophone. Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse, pioneer of 
harpsichord recording, contributed an article to Number Two 
embellished by a portrait of herself, most romantic of artists, 
sitting at her instrument. Fay Compton also wrote that it was 
impossible to imagine a world without a gramophone. Grant 
Richards, on the other hand, called it a destroyer of peace, a 
permanent charge on your income, a sap, a cancer, an infernal 
nuisance. So we gathered some distinguished opinions as we 
went along. Hilaire Belloc’s first Epigramophone may here be 
quoted : 





Oppressed of years the Human Organ grows 
Less pleasing—as the Prima Donna shows. 
The gramophone escapes our common curse, 
Bad to begin with, it becomes no worse.” 


I well remember Mr. Belloc producing that and three other 
Epigramophones which he had written on backs of envelopes in 
the train, and the corner of the Bodega where we sat drinking 
white port on that historic occasion: and it has not escaped my 
memory that when he generously gave them to me for a nominal 
fee—‘‘ I must charge you something as a matter of principle ”— 
I was constrained to pay the money myself and never mention 
the price to my colleagues because it seemed too great a sum to 
burden THE GRAMOPHONE withal. In fact we really got the paper 
started on the minutest of financial resources, which is the right 
way to start a venture. 

I remember too the next story which my sister tells in her 
reminiscences—about the soundbox tests in an upper room at the 
Gramophone Exchange that sweltering August. But this has 
already been described by the Editor and, space being now at 
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an end we may draw a veil over those sufferings until More than 
I should is published. 

But one footnote I may add to supplement an omission. In 
the first letter which I wrote to the Editor to discourage his 
undertaking my argument was that wireless must supersede the 
gramophone because it would be installed like electric light and 
water in every room of every home, and the only future of artists 
would be to broadcast from studios and for this they would have 
to be first-class artists. 

How wrong I was sixteen years ago—and still am. 
Floreant Discophori. CS. 





The Editor thanks readers for :— 


CORRESPONDENCE No. 200 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 


(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper 

and should be addressed to the Editor, THe GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho 

Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. 

A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the 

manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 

that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement with the views 
expressed by correspondents.) 


My dear,Compton Mackenzie, 

Your double century offers a welcome opportunity to send 
you hearty congratulations and with them a brief word on this 
achievement. 

I well remember your first visit to Hayes when you confided 
your plans to me and how pleased I was at the prospect of a 
gramophone periodical being founded under such sympathetic 
guidance. It was badly needed at that time as our Company 
well knew, but neither we nor any other member of the trade could 
have successfully produced it because the first requirement was 
complete independence from any Trade influence. It required an 
unbiased judgment in all of its criticisms and reviews, and it is 
because under your wise leadership it possessed this complete 
freedom that it has met with such outstanding success. 

You have pointed out our faults and we are the better for it, 
but you:have also been generous in your praise. 

So I think that with our congratulations, an expression of 
gratitude is appropriate for your help and guidance. 

Nor would my letter be complete without reference to the 
happy fact that in your work our friend Christopher Stone has 
been your close collaborator. To you both I send my most 
cordial greetings. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALFRED CLARK. 


(I have related often enough the story of that first visit to 
Hayes, and it is pleasant to think that Mr. Alfred Clark has 
never regretted his decision to help us on that day seventeen years 
ago. I wonder if he remembers telling me that there would be 
no objection to my using THE GRAMOPHONE as a title, and when 
I looked rather surprised explaining to me gently that it was still 
a proprietary title belonging to His Master’s Voice. For a long 
time America held out, and retained the word phonograph as a 
general name, but I think time will give “ gramophone” the 
victory in both worlds.—Eprror.) 


Dear Compton Mackenzie, 

It would appear that the next issue of THE GRAMOPHONE will 
be its 200th number and I should like, on behalf of The Gramo- 
phone Exchange, to congratulate you and also thank you for the 
great assistance that you and your paper have been to the industry 
since the first issue some seventeen years ago. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. H. RussEt1, 
C. Lippon WALTERS, 
G. H. S. Monracu. 
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My dear Mackenzie, 

I’m told'the 2gooth number is approaching and so must send 
you a line of sincere and cordial congratulations. 

Your vision and courage in starting the paper have been re- 
warded and there is, to-day, a band of loyal and faithful readers 
who really care for the things that endure. We have our critics, 
of course, and welcome any constructive criticism, but I do think 
the paper really serves a need—a need that will increase rather 
than diminish. 

I have always enjoyed writing for THE GRAMOPHONE and always 
felt a great sense of responsibility in doing so. And I have learnt 
much from your occupation of the ‘‘ Musical Chair ” ! 

I raise my glass (full now of carefully hoarded “ Scotch ” !) 
to THE GRAMOPHONE and to you. 

Ad multos annos, 
Yours, ALEC ROBERTSON. 


Dear MACKENZIE, 

Well, the conversation we had 16 years ago in a train from 
Hayes to Paddington has developed into the appearance of the 
200th issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, my word you did make a 
plunge into the unknown ! 

You have succeeded in bringing about an intelligent regard for 
the gramophone record and an intelligent attitude towards music 
of all sorts in the mind of the home music lover. You have done 
a great work and hope that your inspiration and stimulation 
will influence us for a long time to come. 

The triumph of THE GRAMOPHONE (as a journal), in my view, 
has been the preservation of its original personnel and informal 
style. Despite the necessary importation of professional assistance. 
Almost a miracle ! 

You gave me the privilege of being in at the start. The bit of 
“maid of all work” I shall never forget the bustle of those first 
months. 

Congratulations, real and sincere, on the appearance of the 
200th number of our baby! At the age of 16 years it is in robust 
health. 

With cordial greetings, 
Ever yours 
WALTER YEOMANS. 


My Dear Mr. MacKEnziez, 

I see that the next issue of THE GRAMOPHONE will be numbered 
** 900,” and I think this calls for a note from me. Indeed, as the 
doyen of the regular reviewing staff I think that were I not to 
write a note you would have every cause to be aggrieved ! 

Looking backwards it seems incredible that we should have 
forged ahead for such a long time. I well remember, long ago 
though it is, getting the first number. I saw a reference to the 
new-born babe in Robin Legge’s Notes in the Daily Telegraph, 
and I wrote for one, and I have had every number since on 
publication. The first number was issued on its due date, the 
next number was rather late, and then we got a little later still, 
and shortly we had to skip a month to catch ourselves up again. 
J say “* we,” though in those days I was merely a subscriber. 

The first article I contributed was headed’ “ Band Records of 
1924.” anid was published in February 1925, and in April 1925 
I followed this up with a column of reviews of the month’s band 
records over my initials, and ever since then I have kept up this 
column, month by month, with the exception of one or two 
occasions on which I have been away or ill, and the first war-time 
issue when my job had to be done for me by someone else, but I 
was allowed to say my piece about the same records the follow- 
ing month, I think this record of continuity entitles me to be 
considered the grandfather of the regular reviewing staff. What 
days the nineteen-twenties were! With the exception of my 
band records, Richard Herbert’s dance notes and Peppering’s 
miscellaneous reviews, all the other recordings were dealt with 
under the headings of the Companies which issued them, except 
the few major issues, which were given full-dress reviews. What 
memories do the names and initials of the reviewers recall : 
“PP”, “N.P.”, “K.K.”, and, of course, the never-to-be- 
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forgotten H. T. Barnett with his “Gramophone Tips” and 
** New-Poor Page.” A lamentable thought comes into my mind : 
shall we not want a “‘ New-Poor Page ” again next year ? 

Looking through the issue of February 1925, which contains 
my own first contribution, after your own quarterly survey comes 
Herman Klein on ‘“‘ Messiah ” and “ Elijah,” and the ubiquitous 
“ F, Sharp,” Terence Goodbody on Sir Henry Wood and Percy 
Scholes with a fine analytical programme of “ Till.” Funnily 
enough from my point of view, the result of the December com- 
petition was announced, and it was a competition for placing in 
order of popularity a dozen military band records. 

At one time a few years ago I was afraid that despite your own 
personal influence we were going to get sophisticated and stodgy, 
but that stage has passed. At the same time, one regrets the 
passing of the fierce battles and arguments we used to have about 
the merits of this sound-box as against that, and fibre needles 
versus steel, and so on. If we have lost anything over this long 
period of years it is, perhaps, our ability to enjoy falling out 
with so much gusto. 

I wonder whether Major Stone remembers one of the highlights 
in my own memory. I cannot give the exact date, but it must 
have been somewhere about 1927, when Percy Wilson, Balmain 
and I went to a firm of papermakers to collect a straight horn 
made for one of Balmain’s instruments and bring it back to Frith 
Street to try it. We arrived at the papermakers’ to find that the 
horn was not quite finished and we waited while he pasted a 
few more sheets of paper round the wooden “ former” and 
then slipped the newly-made horn off, then we chartered a taxi 
and set off for Frith Street. It was raining hard, and to the intense 
disgust and annoyance of the taxi driver the only way we could 
accommodate ourselves was to let the back half of the taxi lid 
down, and carry the horn upright, which did not assist in the 
process of drying it. We duly arrived at Frith Street and there 
met Webbe, and to our horror, although arrangements had been 
made with Major Stone for someone to be left there until we 
arrived, he had forgotten about this and everybody had gone, 
and with more skill than discretion we forced a burglarious 
entry. Major Stone’s room in those days was down in the cellar, 
and he had recently acquired a Chinese carpet which was the 
apple of his eye. The Balmain instrument, complete with its 
mercury baths, was in his room, and we fetched the horn and 
started to try records, and intense was our disappointment to 
find the tone very dull and backward and tubby. However, we 
decided that this was only because the horn was still wet, and 
we persevered for several hours and the tone gradually got more 
forward and brighter, until eventually we decided that the horn 
was dry enough to varnish. This was quite easy so far as the 
outside was concerned, and so far as the inside was concerned 
for the first two or three feet of its length, but the narrow portion 
presented difficulties and we put a cork in the end, poured some 
varnish in, and twiddled the horn round. To our horror the cork 
came out, and so did the varnish, and our next job was to try and 
clean up the Major’s carpet! To cut a long and amusing story 
short, we finished up just in time to catch the last tube trains in 
various directions, and a couple of days later Wilson and the 
others brought the horn, together with a sack full of sound-boxes 
and other gadgets, to your Channel Island home, and I was 
credibly informed that when you went to meet the party and 
saw what was apparently a funnel sticking up in the middle of 
your motor boat you began to think that Wilson had diverted 
his energies to boat engineering, and turned your motor boat 
into a steamer. 

I could go on recalling happy episodes such as this for a very 
long time, but most of them are best retained in one’s memory 
and talked over, rather than written. 

Number 200 will be coming out during a horrible time, but 
we must keep the flag flying, for a paper like ours (and I hope I 
may be allowed to call it“ ours ” rather than “‘ yours ”’) will be of 
more value than ever in such times, and I finish, therefore, by 
wishing more power to your elbow, and sending mykindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
W. A. CHisLett. 


c 
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P.S. One word about the National Gramophonic Society. 
Again I was one of the original members, and I remember with 
no little pride the days when I lived in Halifax, and had obtained 
no less than ten members in that comparatively small town, 
receiving a letter from Gathorne-Hardy, the then Secretary, 
suggesting that we should form a local branch! W.H.C. 


Dear Mr. MACKENZIE, 


With the January 1940 issue the GRAMOPHONE reaches its 
two hundredth number, and I ask you to accept my sincere 
congratulations. 

These congratulations are due no less because your inspired 
conduct of the paper has enabled it to weather the storms for 
over sixteen years, in spite of the fact that for the last nine and 
more of them I have been a regular contributor to it. 

Although I have yet to learn that I have caused the demise of 
any readers, I am well aware that my indiscretions have resulted 
in more than one headache for you and Mr. Christopher Stone. 
Moreover, as I have no intention of being any less outspoken in 
the future, I am afraid you may have more than a few more 
to come. 

Nevertheless, I ask you to believe that I am in my writings, as 
well as in my sentiments towards you, at least, 


Always sincerely, 
EDGAR JACKSON. 


ANALYTICAL NOTES 


January 1940 


To the Editor and Staff of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I realise that the January number of the GRAMOPHONE will 
be your 200th number, and I write to offer to all of you my sincere 
congratulations, and my grateful thanks for the very great consola- 
tion your paper brings to me. In these days of printed poison, to 
express myself mildly, I look forward to the monthly issue with 
great keenness. I am one of those who bought the very first 
number in April 1923, and I have never missed a copy. The 
sixteen bound volumes are in the room with me as I write this 
letter. I feel that all those who read and enjoy THE GRAMOPHONE 
as I do, must realise what we all owe to Mr. Mackenzie himself, 
and to that small band of assistants who helped in bringing out 
the first number ; and also to Mr. Stone, Mrs. Mackenzie, Mr. 
Pollard, all the staff, and all the reviewers, both musical and 
technical. I have enjoyed, especially, the editorials. I have only 
once felt in disagreement with Mr. Mackenzie, and that was in 
his praise of the Columbia recording of the Symphonie Fantas- 
tique, by a French orchestra, as I felt that recording to be a 
very poor one. But I enjoy the editorials because our editor 
has that happy knack of saying what he thinks. When he touches 
on matters not connected with the gramophone, there again, he 
hits the nail, or shall we say, the rock, as if he were taking the 
part of Donner in “‘ Rheingold.” 

S. K. RuTHERFORD. 

Newbury. 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA 


London Symphony Orchestra (Wood): Fantasia on British 
Sea Songs (Wood). Col. DX.954, 5 (12 in., 8s.). 


The performance is as near life-size as can be expected, outside 
the last night of the Proms. Those who remember that homely 
gathering will relish this souvenir, and those who were never 
able to be there can, with a little imaginative glow, surround the 
discs with the right warmth and cordiality—the nearest thing to 
the best essence-of-pub that the British concert hall has ever 
found. On the first side we have various bugle calls, The Anchor’s 
Weighed, and The Saucy Arethusa on side 2, Tom Bowling and a 
hornpipe ; on 3, Farewell and Adieu to You, Spanish Ladies, with 
Home, Sweet Home; and on 4, See the Conquering Hero, Rule, 
Britannia, and the National Anthem. ‘‘ Sea Songs ”’ does not cover 
all, but “‘ British’ may, if we allow Handel to have been one 
of us. There was a lot of genuine, simple feeling in ballads like 
these. As the names of their composer are not given, I append 
them. 

Spanish Ladies is a capstan shanty, originally in one of the 
ancient “‘ modes,” using the piano’s white notes only, between 
A and its octave. The modern major-scale form is therefore a 
“ debased ” one. Charles Dibdin (1745-1814), cathedral chorister, 
traveller, theatre manager, ensertainer, poet and composer, 


pensioner, publisher and bankrupt, wrote the words and music 
of Tom Bowling when his brother died, and a few bars of it were 
fitly placed on the composer’s monument in the old cemetery 
in Camden Town, where I saw it not long ago. The Arethusa 
was only harmonized by Shield (1748-1829). It is a ballad in the 
oldest sense—a description of an actual fight of 1778. The tune 
is that of a country dance ; its minor-key quality is characteristic 
of many such ditties. Rule, Britannia comes from Arne’s Alfred, a 
masque written in 1740 to celebrate the Hanoverian anniversary. 

About the origin of the National Anthem much controversy 
has raged. Nobody knows for certain who wrote it. Many 
tunes similar in some way or other can be found. For a good short 
summing up, see Dr. Scholes’ Oxford Companion to Music. It is, 
to my mind, nothing like so good a tune as Rule. See, the Conquering 
hero comes is from Handel’s Joshua, and The Anchor’s weighed in by 
Braham, who “ created ”’ the tenor parts in the English perform- 
ances of Oberon and Der Freischiitz, and, like Dibdin, lost his money 
in the theatre world. Home, sweet home is by Bishop (words by 
the American Payne). It appeared so often in the opera Clari, 
The Maid of Milan, that (as Dr. Scholes remarks) it might be 
reckoned the first plugged theme-song. From his Companion I 
must quote the evidence for his belief that “the long-sustained 
magic of this song is at last fading.” It lies in the sad result of 
an Oklahoma attorney’s singing the ballad to a jury to soften its 
heart for his client, a bank robber. ‘“‘ The jury responded with a 
verdict of life imprisonment ’”—presumably for the thief only. 
Listeners to this record will doubtless be‘kinder, ‘smiling instead 
of decreeing penalties for the terrific empressement, which in' Home 
certainly becomes comical, to the unregenerate. More than once 
there are oversentimental harmonies. The pure old ballad and 
the ballad concert had not really much in common. 

Rule, Britannia includes, besides the most powerful orchestra- 
tion, the most sensational flat seventh in all Sir Henry’s writings : 
you know the place, at the start of the chorus, when that world- 
shaking note blares out, like the supreme word of command in 
all the parade-ground glories of all the ages. Perhaps the Horn- 
pipe lacks its last delirious joy: there is no stamping’; you must 
do it for yourself, along with the last-night*encoreing. 
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This is a monument of Prom. taste, feeling and heart, as well 
as a review of British history and sensibility, and a disc of good 
cheer for the times. On my copy, near the end of the hornpipe, 
there is a place where the grooves run into each other, cutting 
out a bar. No needle got over this. 


Emil Sauer and Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, Paris (Weingartner): Second Piano 
Concerto, in A (Liszt). Columbia LX862-4. Auto. 
L¥8472-4 (12 in., 18s.). Score, Eulenburg. 

It is a remarkably short time—only a year—since a recording 
of this exciting work was issued—Petri’s and the L.P.O.’s (Mr. 
Heward). This, Col. LX737-9, was analysed in an enthusiastic 
page by A.R. (December, 1938, page 284). Petri found space to 
add Liszt’s transcription of Schubert’s song,Gretchen am Spinnrade. 
Sauer might, I think, have managed on five. Two are not full. 
Sauer (b. 1862, pupil of Liszt, who first came to play to us forty- 
five years ago) attacks the music in a vigorous though not brutal 
way. In such piano jumps as those on side 1, an odd squash 
(as in a G major chord near the end of the side) need not worry 
us, as the rest is so clear and strong. The weighting seems a 
trifle laboured, though, towards the two-thirds mark on side 2. 
The orchestra, so far best in its bite (with an excellent bass) 
sounds a bit steely in the dolce passage that follows. The cello 
solo (side 3) shows this also: not quite my ideal of sweetness in 
the languishing vein here displayed by Liszt. The piano spread 
pleases me, and the general quality of tone, though this is slightly 
uneven in various registers. It is remarkable to think of the 
articulation achieved at the age of seventy-seven. There is hope 
for some of us, then, following long after the masters! This one 
was a youth of fourteen when Liszt was writing the concerto. 
I could wish for more pp and ppp by all hands. The eager bright- 
ness is a good quality, and with the right steel and box, I believe 
the old war-horse will breathe a warming fire for many. Though 
I cannot at the moment feel quite so enthusiastic about the music 
as A.R. did, I enjoy amply the blend of the melancholy and the 
martial, the brooding and the brazen, which sets Liszt apart,in 
scope and appeal, from all the other Romantics of the black- 
cloak school. (Second Review, May last, page 513. From memory 
only, I think Petri still has it, on points.) 


Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, 
Paris (Weingartner) : Prelude to Act 3, Tristan (Wagner). 
Columbia, LX866 (12 ins., 6s.). 

A page which cannot fail to move every hearer. The dying 
Tristan, in his bare, deserted courtyard in Brittany, is overcome 
by the frustration of his love. The music first recalls, but in 
dejection, the theme of the love-potion, which began at the 
fourth note of the opera (the upper limb of the dual theme); 
the low tones, the sense of weariness and woe, are reinforced by 
the particular quality of these strings, which bites into the heart 
without assailing the ear too hardly (though later I could wish 
for a finer softness). The figure merges into that ascending-thirds 
one of the hero’s yearning for Isolde. These mournfully cross the 
scene like pilgrims treading the path to their grave ; and on the 
second side there is that tune upon the shepherd’s pipe, that as 
E.N. has said, “‘ seems to have been distilled from all the tears 
that man in his pain has ever shed : ” the lament for him whose soul 


. . . sees, all too late, 

More dark than a dead world’s tomb, 
More high than the sheer dawn’s gate, 
More deep than the wide sea’s womb, 
Fate.” 

At the end, instead of the shepherd’s calling Kurvenal, a few 
bars of the first motives round off the extract, in this concert 
form, The cor anglais is played with excellent taste. Perhaps 
its tone is not quite so poignant as it sounds “ at first ear” ; 
but individual instruments are apt to vary. The quality of the 
Strings is never weak, and if some other conductors might draw 
more anguish from the music (or impose more upon it) 
Weingartner’s sensibility frees it for its strange, heart-searing 
power. 
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Jean Pougnet and Symphony Orchestra (Goehr): Adagio 
in E, K.261 (Mozart). Columbia DX957 (4s.). 

This (1776) appears to have been intended as an alternative to 
the slow movement of the fifth violin concerto, in A (of 1775)— 
that with the “‘ Turkish music” in the finale: one of a series 
written for the composer’s concerts. It happens that this Adagio 
starts with the same three notes as that in K.219, but the spirit, 
although somewhat similar in its tender inwardness, is perhaps 
rather more varied in impulse. There is a powerful moment of 
richly-turned, dignified phraseology just past the half-way on 
side 1, and throughout there are blossoms from the finest flower 
of his poetic feeling (near the end of side 1, e.g.). The contrast in 
the side 2 minor-key melody and harmony is exquissite: one of 
the choicest examples of that poise in blend and contrast that is 
not only Mozart-and-no-other-conceivable-composer, but the 
beautiful overpassing of eighteenth century bounds of “‘ elegance ”’ 
(one of the most debilitating elements that have ever afflicted 
art: we find it working in Mozart too often). The leave-taking 
would be difficult to surpass in its delicacy ; at the very end 
there is a wave of the hand, as if, all the words of warm farewell 
having been said, all the happy remembrances flashed by the 
eye, nothing remained but a gesture ; as we see in memory some 
friend, thus eager, being borne away. A perfect page of Mozartean 
affection, with tiny postures and curves that stay in the mind ; 
beautifully enacted by all the players, and aptly, warmly placed 
on the disc. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Overture, 
Morning, Noon and Night in Vienna (Suppé). Columbia, 
LX865 (12 in., 6s.). 

Ashow-piece indeed. The opening is bigger than I remember to 
have heard it made at concerts, and rather more massively 
impressive: I’m not sure if it needs it, but this kind of music can 
do with a little added make-up. The soloing is benign indeed, 
and the sprightliness on side 2 is thrown off with all Sir Thomas’ 
well-known determination to work for his side, even if nobody 
knows what particular goal it (i.e., the composer) is aiming at. 
There is something slightly comical, in this rally-stuff, which 
runs the gamut from A to B. I hearkened fascinated to the dis- 
tinguished phrasing of the soigné L.P.O. applied to this concep- 
tion of Night Life in Vienna, which sounds like one of the more 
terrific creations of Mr. Vincent Crummles, complete with real 
fire, pump and tubs. I am, alas, also irresistibly reminded of the 
pony who had been originally jobbed out by the day, and had 
never quite got over his old habits. “‘ When his mother died, he 
took the port-wine business.” ‘‘ The port-wine business!” 
cried Nicholas. ‘‘ Drinking port-wine with the clown,” said the 
manager ; ‘ but he was greedy, and one night bit off the bowl 
of the glass, and choked himself, so his vulgarity was the death 
of him at last.’”’ Let this be a lesson to us all, my friends. And do 
not miss Sir Thomas in this thrilling production. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


’ Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : Capriccio Italien 


(Tchaikovsky). H.M.V., C3136, 7 (12 in., 8s.). 


I think we get about the best effect from this recording of the 
fine band: fulness, breadth, sure reproduction and inspiriting 
freshness of tone and power. It seems to me a first-class Pops 
article. 

On one of his many trips Southward, Tchaikovsky was in 
Rome in the winter of 1879-80. There, attracted by folk-songs 
he found in print, and by others he heard, he began the Caprice, 
finishing it next spring in Russia. I do not know if all the tunes 
are strictly folk-songs ; one or two sound more like café products. 
It does not matter, for the chief pleasure of the music is in the 
orchestration. The opening bugle-call was a first-ear impression 
from the near-by barracks. This introduces both the popular 
tune and a second (side 2), of pastoral cast. The first serves as a 
form-link, later on (side 3). He takes his time, giving rather 
small measure of tune to a good deal of padding. The third-side 
allegro has a capital swing and swagger, and the last-side Tarantella, 
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while not as good as Rossini’s best, is obviously congenial material 
for a Tchaikovskyan working-up. 

The whole sunny diversion is to be received as a coloured 
travel-page such as may help us to forget winter’s discontents by 
either reminding us of holiday times when exhilaration makes 
things seem larger than life (like some of this orchestration), or 
promising a holiday in Italy when our ship comes home, if this 
war leaves it afloat. I don’t think the Bostonians over-vulgarise the 
music, but they let it rip finely. 


/ Moiseiwitsch and London Philharmonic Orchestra (Lam- 
bert): Hungarian Fantasia (Liszt), H.M.V. C3132, 3 
(12 in., 8s.). 

Some who have not the fourteenth Rhapsody for piano or 
orchestra will like to get this additionally-decked form of it ; 
Liszt never touched the piano without offering some rewarding 
distinction, however slight. I noted, in May, 1936, page 517, a 
somewhat small-toned, neat performance by Jacques Dupont 
and the Orchestre Symphonique of Paris (Col.). For music 
such as this I do not think one would easily beat this soloist. 
Dash is needed rather than delicacy ; bravura, swank, not 
subtlety. I have never excessively admired Moiseiwitsch’s tone, 
especially in its more firmly dug-in moments, but it has most of 
the qualities, and all the dexterity, that one can best enjoy in this 
riot of mock-rurality. This side of Liszt sounds very thin nowadays, 
with his cooings and posturings ; one thinks of Marie Antoinette 
and her dairymaid-pretences. Still, it takes all us back to a 
simpler life, when one could believe that such music really 
represented the soul of this or the heart of that, and sigh or 
tremble, thrill or shrink, at its blandishments and thunders. 
For the 10 or 20 per cent best of Liszt I have a good deal of 
affection, and he is a perpetually fascinating character, as man 
and artist. That is not to say that this work may not be heard 
with enjoyment ; it may, and will, if chiefly for the spunky last 
side, which ought to be reached earlier. That sort of heels- 
kicking-up will always give simple pleasure, and rightly ;_ there 
is room for everything in our world. The performance shows 
the pianist off very well, to my mind, and the orchestra not 
quite so gaudily, though it is efficient enough. But the L.P.O 
is not, one might put it, brought up to these high jinks ; nor, 
perhaps, does any British band quite abandon itself to folly with 
the most endearing candour. 


Orchestra of New Friends of Music (Stiedry): Sym- 
phony No. 80, in D minor (Haydn). H.M.V. C.3145, 6 
(12 in., 8s.). 


There appears to be no miniature score of this, and it is not 
in my collection of duets. It dates from about 1783, and is now 
edited by Einstein. It opens with dramatic urgency, over a 
fiddle “‘ blacking brush ” figure. The comical tailpiece is a bit 
of simple countrified tune. In mid-side 1 this tries to start a 
run of its own, is broken in upon by (as it were) Nurse, going to 
see what baby is doing and telling him he mustn’t. But the country 
tune does get its way, originating fresh doings for a time, in an 
easy-going fashion, until it is time for the serious business to start 
again. This recapitulation is of the briefest ; the chief enjoy- 
ment is in the pleasantry of the alternation of the forceful and 
the fanciful, the way we plunge at once into what might be the 
midst of a melodrama and then betake ourselves to fresh woods 
and pastures new, with just an instant’s pause, to change the 
scene, upon which the echoes of the busy world of the theatre 
constantly intrude. This takes place in one side. 

Slow movement.—We pursue the flowery path of song, in that 
slow broad motion that is infinitely more difficult to write than it 
looks ; note particularly how it spreads out into new paths at 
the changed accompaniment (triplets). There is much here that 
Schubert absorbed, in the way of procedure, the power to keep 
music in the air, and the sweetness of a style that combines 
subtlety with sturdiness. The third strain has the almost jaunty 
aplomb of the countryman on a festal day. There follows a 
suggestion of minor-key adventure, but the working up is but 
brief. To this succeeds a fuller efflorescence of the tripleting 
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spirit, but for an even shorter space—sufficient to prepare the 
ground for the return of the first idea. The winding to the perfect 
end is a pure joy; and the finish rounds off the impression of 
freedom, good cheer, and yet masterly building that the whole 
movement gives. This is one of Haydn’s most companionable 
divagations. 

The minuet sings a long-drawn song, in its middle part, as if 
it had forgotten about the form. This tune has an extra bar in 
it—five. The triplet accompaniment reminds me slightly of the 
one referred to above. A cavatina such as this is a delightful 
change from the usual trio section. One thinks of Schubert, 
wandering in the woods. The finale (last side) starts in syncopa- 
tion (a trifle confusing at the beginning, if one does not grasp 
this). The flexibility of phrase-length is again a sheer delight. 
How refreshing to feel this freedom: nothing stiff or entirely 
expected, nothing pulled about for the sake of novelty, always 
new views through every forest break. Perhaps the device of 
strange-key and vamping-up, soon after the half way, is a trifle 
of the take-what-comes-first order ; but it leads to closer develop- 
ment, and this tautening of the rivets, together with some flying 
semiquavers in the recapitulation, makes all ship-shape for the 
finish. Though the symphony is a little outside the biggest class 
for Haydn, it is as full of uncommon turns as any I know ; indeed, 
there is a small effect of an almost recherché attitude in it—a 
piquant posturing with nothing in the world in it save lovable- 
ness ; backed always by the sense of direction, of easy mastery, 
that bring Haydn into such close terms of intimacy, when one 
does not ask the world’s weight of Wagner’s woe or the dark 
demonism of Mozart’s soul-in-danger. The Friends of Music 
are good friends to Haydn and to our ear: they seem to have 
found an adequate middle way of tone that is not reproduced 
with any thunders, but lacks no worthy evidence of crisp attack 
and amply-toned force. 


~ Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, 


Paris (Walter) ; Fantastic Symphony (Berlioz). H.M.V. 
DB3852-7. Auto. DB. 8704-9. (12 in., 36s.). 

Siding: first movement, three ; The Ball, two; Fields, four ; 
March, one ; finale, two. One of my earliest essays in the journal 
was about the Fantastic, and now, for our 200th issue, it comes 
welcomely round again. In normal times we should have cele- 
brated that double century more broadly. With but space and 
time for a hand-circled Auld Lang Syne, and a cheer for all who 
have upheld our hands and hearts, we turn back, not two cen- 
turies, but one and a bit, to the day of the Fantastic, only survivor 
in our programmes of how many post-Beethovenian symphonies. 
Like it or not, the first thing is to see the astonishing outburst of 
1830, against the background of the great symphonic age that 
closed in 1827 ; against that, and the poorish state of the French 
musical art at that time. Then, with a little understanding of 
Berlioz the man, we have the means for judging and appreciating 
it. For analysis, get the late Tom Wotton’s little 1s. 6d. book on 
this and three other works, in the O.U.P. Musical Pilgrim series. 
Berlioz collected a number of pieces originally intended for 
various works—Faust, part of an old cantata and of the opera- 
form of Les Francs Juges, and the like—and thought about for some 
plot in whose framework to use them. His infatuation for Harriet 
Smithson, the Shakespearean actress, provided this ; hence the 
Fantastic, with its visions of the half-poisoned young artist, which 
become musical ideas ; the idée fixe running throughout, repre- 
senting the beloved. I will note just enough of its background to 
enable those who do not know it well to see it in its perspective 
—though that, with a man so strange as Berlioz, is not easy. I 
think one is apt to be more impressed at first with the oddity of 
the idea than with the beauty (often of classical cast) in the 
music. The wildness we can accept with ease, having since heard 
many far madder things. Indeed, we may under-estimate it, for 
that very reason. In its day (and especially in the France of 
its day) it was terrific, and, in a good many ears, dangerous. 
We can still get the authentic thrill, with a little sturdy use of 
the willing imagination. 

Reveries—Passions. He remembers the gap in his lonely life 
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before he met her, the eagerness, the excitement she aroused. 
This is beautifully done, on side 1, with a tenderness I like very 
much. The fixed-idea (start of side 2) is not so good : one or two 
of Walter’s emphases intrude slightly. The quality of the music’s 
moods is finely conveyed. It is interesting to compare Berlioz’s 
fevered fancies with Liszt’s love-torments. There can be little 
doubt in whose favour the decision for pure imagination will lie. 
This recording, which does not attempt in a ff the weight of, 
say, the Beecham Suppé disc, gives us the bouquet of the move- 
ment, which is to my mind the choicest spirit of the work (this, 
and the shepherds’ music). 

The Ball excels in delicacy ; in his vein Berlioz is unbeatable ; 
One is reminded of his fairy music. Mr. Wotton supposed this 
movement to have been written for the Faust ballet (with Mar- 
garet as the idée fixe character). The wind (no bassoons, only 
one oboe, piccolo, four horns), with two harps and strings, pro- 
vides some of the ear’s daintiest treats in the recording. The 
light purity, the sunny quality, seem to me excellently caught. 


Just after the motto theme, the love-thirds are heard (Wagner, 


later, delighted in them). 

The shepherds’ scene recalls another Lisztian comparison : 
with the Vallée d’Obermann. In each piece you may find the artist’s 
best essence of melancholy ; but Liszt could never have put so 
much fine imagination and scholarship into his music as Berlioz 
did. There is a coarseness in Liszt which I do not think is offset 
by the—perhaps one might call it crankiness, or wildness—of 
Berlioz. Take the end of side 6: the gentle pathos is peculiarly 
touching, in a way that I do not feel Liszt ever to have achieved. 
We remember that Berlioz was writing under the direct 
influence of Beethoven (which can clearly be perceived in both 
this movement and the first). Liszt lived in another world. It was 
perhaps more free, but certainly less stable. Berlioz had a longer 
view. and deeper roots despite all his odd flowerings. | Walter 
hurries in the middle, as many conductors do. I don’t care for 
that. For the rest, the record is entirely charming. 

The March is most cleverly done, so as to achieve the fantastic 
spirit without the greatest loudness. It bites devilishly, which is 
the chief thing we ask. The youth, opium-inspired, dreams that 
he has murdered his beloved, and is being marched to his execu- 
tion. It may have been that Berlioz read the 1828 de Musset 
translation of de Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium Eater. No 
matter: the quality of this movement does not depend on the 
programme, which after all was but a patchy carpet-bag to 
contain the composer’s assortment of movements from the past. 
(The March was originally in Les Francs Fuges.) 

The finale needs a bigger pinch of salt. The eldritch beloved 
prancing in a travesty of her theme (love having turned to hate), 
the Dies Irae (latter part of side 11), don’t come to very much, to 
my ear. The fugue on two themes is far more gripping. Perhaps 
the Dies justifies itself when it is combined with the fugue. About 
an inch from the end, you will remember the col legno effect (backs 
of the bows), and not blame the record for suddenly becoming 
thin-toned. The recording throughout is strong enough for me, 
though I dare say some would like it louder ; strength lies in the 
spirit, attack, the life that is difficult to define but grateful to the 
ear. I like the life of this performance very much. 

W.R.A. 


Cortot (piano) and the Orchestre de la Societé des Concerts 
du Conservatoire conducted by Charles Miinch. Con- 
certo for left hand (Ravel). H.M.V. DB3885-6 (two 
12 in., 12s.). (Connoisseur Recording. Special order only.) 


A previous recording of this work by Jacqueline Blancquard 
and the Paris Philharmonic Orchestra under Charles Miinch 
was reviewed by W.R.A. in the April, 1938, GRAMOPHONE. I 
agree with W.R.A.’s verdict that there is little of the best of 
Ravel in the work. The portentous opening leads merely to 
an undistinguished type of figuration of which we are given too 
much and it takes a little time to feel comfortable about the 
work the left hand 1s called upon to do. In the concert hall this 
is bound to draw undue attention ; on the record the virtuosity 
of it can be more easily forgotten except when Cortot slips a note 
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Yet this con- 
centration on the music only shows up the fundamental emptiness 
of the music. The quick section in Part 2 borrows the rhythms of 
modern dance music and also plagiarises from the composer’s 
own Mother Goose Suite. The “‘ confectionery ’’ department of the 


here and there: which is very understandable. 


orchestra is much in evidence here. On Part 3 we are given 
what sounds like a paraphrase of the approach to the central 
climax in Debussy Fétes. At last on Part 4 a lyrical section shows 
some signs of sincerity though these are obliterated by the mere- 
tricious ending. 

It 1s on this last side that Cortot gives his best playing. For 
any pianist the concerto must be a tour-de-force: but Cortot gives 
this lyrical section all the virtues of his art which conditions 
before have severely limited. 

The recording is good and will be enjoyed by those who can 
derive pleasure merely from orchestral colour. 


PARLOPHONE 


Grand Symphony Orchestra: 
Butterfly (Puccini, arr. Tavan). 
in., 48.) 

I was one of Tavan’s earliest collaborators : I used to re-arrange 
his arrangements for still smaller bands than Grand Symphony 
Orchestras that oddly employ pianos. I do not greatly fancy one 
in a G.S.O. J did not for long know Tavan was for many years 
Mayor as well as musician. This performance is rather over- 
weighty and under-balanced ; it comes between the Theatre 
Orchestra type and that of a normal concert-hall performance : 
plenty for the money, in tunes, but not much rich cordial for the 
tone-judging ear. It is, however, recorded so fully and, after its 
rather odd fashion, so truly that the mixed-grill effect is not arniss, 
if one just wants to be reminded of the tunes and their sweet 
saucing. 


Selection from Madame 
Parlophone E.11428 (12 


Symphony Orchestra: Slavonic Dances Nos. 6 in D and 
8 in G minor, Op. 46 (Dvorak). Parlophone E.11429 (12 
in., 4s.). 

I do not know the technical difference between a Grand 
Symphony Orchestra and a Symphony Orchestra. This one’s 
recording has a surface-and-background-sound which the Grander 
one’s had not. I find it slightly excessive. The actual playing is 
very bright, clear, and happily piquant. No conductor is named, 
by the way, for either of the above performances. I think Talich’s 
recording was cleaner, in the bustling parts, though I remember a 
little background there too. But anyone who would like a good 
pair of nicely contrasted Slavonics, well touched off, and does 
not mind the sound referred to, will be likely to enjoy this record. 


W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Lili Kraus (piano): Variations in E flat major (“Eroica”’) 
Op. 35 (Beethoven). Parlophone R2040-2 (three 12 in. 18s.). 
Schnabel included these Variations in the fifteenth album of 
the Beethoven Sonata Society, which is reviewed in the August 
1939, GRAMOPHONE. It is good that such a fine work should be 
made available to a wider public and, if memory serves me right, 
Miss Kraus’ performance surpasses the very excellent one that 
Schnabel gave. He was served by good recording but this record- 
ing is even better. 

The presentation of the material is original, as the bass of 
the Prometheus theme (later used in the Eroica) is heard first in 
octaves. In the three succeeding variations two, three, and four 
parts are added to it. Then comes the theme proper, with fifteen 
variations that show remarkable virtuosity, and many bold 
effects of pianism which must have fallen strangely on contem- 
porary ears. Miss Kraus beings out well the humour of such 
variations as the first—a humour not without roughness in the 
seventh and ninth and thirteenth variations—and gives full value 
to more intimate moments. Her rippling and clear left hand 
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playing in the fourth variation is a joy and no less so her treat- 
ment of the Waldstein-like eighth variation. The sudden melodic 
fall and pause in the tenth variation should be related to a 
similar moment in the succeeding variation. Deep feeling is 
first apparent in the fourteenth variation, while the fifteenth and 
last is a wonderful improvisation, with a coda that leads on to the 
finale, alla fuga. Beethoven abandons the fugue about half-way 
through and returns to his theme, in which he discovers more 
harmonic and melodic possibilities. 

Miss Kraus’ playing of this difficult finale is without any of the 
scrambled passages that occasionally disfigured Schnabel’s 
recording. Her interpretation of the work has a rare integrity 
and depth of penetration while, as I have said, the recording is 
admirable. 


Gieseking (piano): Barcarolle in F sharp major. Op. 60. 
(Chopin). Columbia LX859 (12 in., 6s.). 


Chopin is reported to have played this piece “‘ from the point 
when it demands the utmost energy, in the opposite style pianissimo, 
but with such wonderful nuances that one remained in doubt if 
new rendering were not preferable to the accustomed one.” 
Gieseking takes neither that nor the accustomed view but plays 
the piece with a robustness of tone and manner which gave me 
small pleasure. Tansig’s conception of the Barcarolle was a love 
scene in a discreet gondola. Gieseking’s seems to be a love scene 
in an indiscreet gondola! The dolce sfogato phrases are poetically 
treated and so is the end and those who want plenty of passion 
and tone—and do mind reverberation—will find it here. 


Kentmer (piano): Soiree de Vienne (Schubert-Liszt). Colum- 
bia DX943 (12 in., 4s.). 

The Waltz Liszt makes most use of in this delightful selection 
from his Soiree de Vienne is No. 13 of the Valse Sentimentales, 
Op. 50. He embellishes and extends this haunting tune most 
charmingly and with unerring taste and skill. Kentner’s playing 
is exquisite. It gives the maximum of pleasure, only tempered 
with disappointment that he did not play the whole work, and 
the recording is most admirable. Good, firm, natural tone and 
plenty of delicacy. 

Another lovely recording of this work has been made by Petri 
(Col. LX469: March, 1936, GRAMOPHONE). 


Eileen Joyce (piano): (a) Rustle of Spring, Op. 32, No. 3 
(Sinding: (5) Scherzo Impromptu, Op. 73, No. 2 and 
(c) To Spring, Op. 43. No. 6: (5) Summer’s Eve Op. 71, 
No. 2 (Grieg). Parlophone E11427 (12 in. 4s.). 
Most pianists have struggled with the Sinding and Grieg 
‘“* Spring ” pieces in their time and they are in the repertoire of 
every restaurant and hotel orchestra ; yet Miss Joyce is able to 
approach them as if the composers’ ink were only just dry on the 
paper. Her eager ripples and rushes of tone in the Sinding conceal 
the repetitiveness of the piece and her limpid, poetic, treatment 
of the Grieg has, also, real spring-like freshness. Both pieces are 
a valuable lesson in clean pedalling. The two other little pieces, 
happily chosen, have not been recorded before. The delicate 
restraint of Summer’s Eve, with its typical Grieg harmonies, 
contrasts well with the wayward humour of the little and equally 
characteristic Scherzo. 
Both these pieces, too, are beautifully played and finely recorded. 
I hope Miss Joyce will stay in the North a bit longer and do a 
group of Palingren. 


Wanda Landowska (harpsichord) and orchestra conducted 
by Eugene Bigot ; Concerto in D major. Op. 21 (Haydn), 
and (a) Minuet in C sharp minor, (4) German Ball 
(chain of waltzes). H.M.V., DB3293-5 (Three 12 in. 18s.) 
(Connoisseur Recording, special order only.) 

The recording of this charming work on two discs which 
W.R.A. reviewed in the May, 1939, GRAMOPHONE suffered from 
having had its slow movement cut. W.R.A. says “‘ we could have 
relished a longer middle section, with some of Haydn’s minor-key 
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exploration.” The minor middle section remains short, but on 
Part 2 of the movement Mme. Landowska plays a long and most 
attractive cadenza, with none of the vices of its type. Here the 
clear rippling high tones of her instrument are very lovely. 

For the rest the happy little work goes with a swing from the 
jolly first movement, through the graceful serenity of the second 
movement, to the mock-fierceness of the ‘“‘ Hungarian” rondo. 
It is most sympathetically accompanied, played with a perfect 
sense of period and wonderful technical ability by Mme. 
Landowska, and very well recorded. 

The label might have been more explicit about the C sharp 
minor Minuet on the reverse of the last record. It comes from 
the pianoforte sonata in that key (No. 6) in the first volume of the 
Peters Edition and forms the last movement of the sonata. Mme. 
Landowska plays it very delicately but perhaps the minuet 
section could bear, also, more robust treatment. Beethoven was 
to make use of that falling bass in the Scherzo of the Pastoral 
Sonata. There is a lovely little Trio in the major key. The little 
suite of dances that follows is entirely delightful and was, I 
suppose, written for merry-making at Esterhazy. 

It would be pleasant if the hearing of this Minuet sent pianists, 
with new respect, back to the Haydn Sonatas. They are full of 
good things and a study of the Minuets in them alone shows a 
wonderful variety of treatment. 


Cortot (piano) : Legend—St. Francis Walking on the Water 
(Liszt). H.M.V. DB3269 (12 ins. 6s.). (Connoisseur Record- 
ing. Special order only.) 

Readers with long memories will recall the misfortune that 
befell me over this piece in May 1936, when I confused Liszt’s 
two St. Francis’. In that number of the GRAMOPHONE the record- 
ing by Marcel Ciampi is reviewed (Col. DX733), and excellent 
though it was I have the impression that Cortot now gives a 
more imaginative and dramatic account of Liszt’s wonderful 
tonal illustration of the drawing of St. Francis of Paul walking on 
the waves, which hung in his room at the Villa Altenburg. 

Sitwell says: “‘ as pictorial suggestion, as direct interpretation 
of the story into music, as creation of immediate visual effect by 
this means, this piece of music is without precedent.” That is 
true. The hymn-like opening strongly suggests the calm confidence 
with which the saint, brushing aside the refusal of some seamen 
to take him over the Straits of Messina, spreads his cloak upon 
the sea and crosses on it with his companion.” The 
storm rages round the pair but they arrive safely: and most 
touching are the simple phrases which record, surely, the profound 
thanks they give to God for their safe arrival: thanks swelling, 
finally, into loud praises. 

There is a phrase the Roman clergy sometimes good-humouredly 
use “‘ to lie like a Second Nocturn,” that Nocturn in the office 
of Matins being the one in which saints’ lives are recorded. Some 
of the stories about them do seem a bit tall, even as miracles: 
but one is ready to believe a lot about a saint so full of “‘ loving 
humility ” as St. Francis of Paul. He is reported once to have 
restored to life the fish which were already cooked and brought to 
the table ! Someone liké Poulenc should illustrate this charming 
episode. It is, as I have hinted, not the least remarkable thing 
about Liszt’s piece that one seems to make the voyage with the 
intrepid saint, feel the storm raging round, and yet be inspired 
with his absolute confidence. That is certainly a tribute to 
Cortot’s fine playing and to the excellent recording. 


Busch Quartet. Quartet in G Major, Op. 161 (Schubert). 
H.M.V. DB3744-48 (five 12 ins. 30s.). (Connoisseur Record- 
ing: special order only.) 

The last recording of this quartet was reviewed at length in the 
February 1935 GRAMOPHONE (Kolisch String Quartet. Columbia 
LX357-60). 

It seems incredible that this great work was completed in only 
ten days. The date on the M.S. is 30/6/26, so that it belongs to 
the last years of Schubert’s short life, and shows in the figuration 
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of the first movement and in the mood of the scherzo how strong 
was Beethoven’s influence upon him. In fact I suggested, in the 
review alluded to above, that in the first movement ‘“ we have 
Schubert’s picture of his idol, Beethoven.” The “ ghostly ” 
tremolo effects in the very dramatic first movement are admirably 
realised in this performance and there is really soft playing when 
called for. The strong dynamic contrasts are well done, the 
chording excellent, but I do not always feel happy about the 
tone of the leader, splendid though his musicianship always is. 
He is apt to become a bit astringent in forte passages, and there is 
also a general lack of sonority in such passages. Yet the inter- 
pretation of the movement is so good that one willingly accepts 
these small defects. The cello, who has already given us some 
lovely playing in this movement, plays a large part in the glorious 
Andante un poco moto, and does so beautifully. This, again, most 
dramatic movement should be followed closely with the score, so 
as not to miss any of its many interesting points. From the point 
of view of craftsmanship and harmonic audacity this is one of the 
high lights in Schubert’s creative career. I no longer feel the 
tremolo passages in the movement to be melodramatic or weari- 
some. They are the response to the urgency of Schubert’s inspira- 
tion and one would give a lot to know just what was in his mind 
then. 

There is much writing of an orchestral kind in these two first 
movements but in the scherzo, foreshadowing that of the C major 
Symphony, though the dramatic note is still stressed, there is 
pure string quartet writing. The cello, again, has some lovely 
work to do in the Trio. The tarantella-like finale might have been 
considered daring in its day but we cannot avoid the feeling that 
it goes on too long ; even though it is “‘ grave, impassioned and at 
times of resistless impetuosity.”” Throughout the quartet the 
harmonic resource shown is amazing. The first two movements 
are on DB3744-6 (they over-lap) and should not be missed by 
those who have not got the earlier recording. 

This present recording is, on the whole, good : exceptionally so 
in the quieter passages. 


Busch Quartet. Quartet in Bflat major. Op. 168 (Schubert) 
H.M.V. DB3737-9 (three 12 in., 18s.). 
(Connoisseur recording: special order only.) 


Though this quartet bears a late opus number it ‘is an early work, 
originally begun in the form of a trio (for ten lines only) and 
dated Sept. 5th, 1814, when Schubert was 17. The first move- 
ment was completed in four and a half hours. This recording 
replaces the withdrawn N.G.S. issue of some years ago. 

The first two movements are of slight value. In the first one 
Schubert harps too much upon a characteristic triplet figure : and 
though the movement has undeniable charm the interest is not 
held. The second movement. also, shows that Schubert, writing 
still for home consumption, has not yet found his proper quartet 
style. The opening bars are grave and solemn and hold promise ; 


but then come some conventional dramatic flourishes and even - 


more conventional passage work, and at length a typical Schubert 
tune: but by no means one of his best. The various elements 
in the movement are badly digested and linked together too 
obviously. There is a remarkable sudden Beethovian irruption 
in the coda, twice repeated and each time followed by a very 
soft phrase. It is interesting to compare this movement with the 
masterful second movement of the G major quartet, reviewed 
elsewhere in this number. The advance is astonishing even in the 
space of twelve years. ; 

The Minuet and Trio and the final presto (both on DB3739) 
are the purest joy. The jolly /éndler tune of the Minuet, brimming 
over with good fellowship, banishes all thoughts of four ounces 
of butter and a ruinous income tax! These hearty 
measures conjure up long glasses of delicious lager beer in the 
garden of a country inn. Notice in the rather wistful Trio with 
what skill the young Schubert interrupts, at the right moment, 
the continuous pizzicato bass. 

The presto is original in lay-out, although of a Haydnesque cast. 
The solemn chords of the three lower parts are broken into by the 
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irreverent chirrupings of the first violin. At last these three lower 
parts are constrained to join the merriment, and so the process 
goes on. They always have to give way in the end ! 

Please get this record. It is an infallible tonic for the blues. 
Get it even if you generally avoid chamber music. I promise you 
that you will not regret it: and you can order it with confidence, 
without hearing it. The performance is first-rate and the record- 
ing has a richness and sonority, where needed, that were lacking 
in the recording of the G major. I don’t know when I’ve been so 
cheered up as by this last record. Order it now. 

A.R 
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DIE WALKURE. ACT 2 (WAGNER) 


Wotan .. _. | Hans Hotter 

| Alfred Jerger 
Briinnhilde .. | Marta Fuchs 

| Ella Flesch 
Fricka .. .. Margarete Klose, 
Siegmund Lauritz Melchior 
Sieglinde Lotte Lehmann 
Hunding Emanuel List 


“The Berlin State Opera Orchestra conducted by Bruno 
Seidler-Winkler. The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Bruno Walter. H.M.V. DB3719-3728 (ten 
12 in. £3). Connoisseur Records Auto Couplings DB8737- 
8746. Obtainable on special order. 


A critic by no means wholly sympathetic to Wagner, W. J. 
Turner, once wrote, “dull patches here and there I used to 
find when I was first familiar with Rheingold, Walkiire, and Sieg fried 
have one by one disappeared with every hearing until there are 
no dull patches, no dull moments even, in the first three music 
dramas of the cycle, and if there ever seem to be, I know now 
it is the fault of the singers or the orchestra. The first three parts 
of the tetralogy are completely alive. And what a magnificence 
of life.’ And in another part of this essay he says “ we shall 
never have a greater musical work than the Ring.” This verdict, 
which all of us who really know the Ring will fully endorse, should 
be pondered by those critics who polish off this great masterpiece 
with a few careless words and dismiss its characters as puppets. 
They are not puppets. Every one of them stands out clearly in 
our minds. We foliow their fortunes, rejoice and weep with them 
as if we knew them intimately as living people. For they are 
indeed alive. Once again Wagner’s music has generated in me 
an emotion that had to find expression in these prefatory words. 
I must now come down to earth! We had the first act of the 
opera in April 1936 with Lehmann, Melchior, and List and 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under Bruno Walter. That 
set had many good points but the echo was occasionally a nuisance, 
and still is. The balance was, on the whole, good. (DB2636-2643). 
Then came a fine set of Mastersingers records, Act III (DB 4562- 
4576) in which the orchestra took the chief honours. The singers 
were consistently too prominent for good balance and two. of 
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them, in principal parts, were not ideally cast. Now comes this 
set with a well-nigh perfect cast, a better balance, for the most 
part, than has so far been achieved, consistently lovely orchestral 
playing from both orchestras (see below!) and fine recording. 
It is a specially great achievement on the part of Seidler-Winkler 
and the B.S.O. Act II of the Valkyrie contains no set-pieces ; it is 
continuous melodic recitative with arioso sections and rare lyrical 
moments. But it is of engrossing interest and rises to a wonderful 
climax in its last pages. The three pages of prelude show us the 
fine quality of the B.S.O. orchestra which has a vitality and 
precision of attack that never fail. The only criticism to be made 
is in regard to the violins, which a little lack body : and sometimes, 
at points of climax, fail.to come through. It sounds as though 
their number might have been increased with advantage. There 
is just enough “echo” to give the reality of a performance in 
the opera house. 


The Wotan, an artist unknown to me, has a fine and resonant— 
but not too resonant—voice, with plenty of power on the high 
notes. 


If he could get his voice away from him more he would be 
an even better artist. At present it is a little constricted. Marta 
Fuchs’s voice has a most lovely freshness and purity and in the 
scene where she warns Siegmund of his impending death she 
sings with great dignity and authority. She has not, of course, to 
display the tragic emotions of the character in this act and I should 
be greatly interested to see if she could rise to the heights de- 
manded. Scene 1 is Fricka’s great opportunity. If she cannot 
dominate it the scene must fail and the tension of the drama be 
gravely slackened. Fricka is no mere Mrs. Grundy. She stands 
for law and order dealing with a man—or rather, a god—who 
is distinctly a casuist. (One may legitimately be amused by the 
fact that the public accept incest set to music, but are gravely 
shocked if it is presented in a drama without music!) Wotan’s 
justification of Siegmund’s and Sieglinde’s irregular unison is, 
to-day, extraordinarily interesting. ‘‘ We need,” he says, “a 
man who sheltered not by the godhead, by the laws of the gods 
is not bound. So alone were he meet for the deed which, though 
the need of the godhead, a god of himself may not work.”’ Such 
odd notions of morality still prevail in the Wilhelmstrasse. But I 
am discussing Miss Klose’s Fricka. We have had the great 
Frickas of Olszewska and Thorborg. Klose has neither the ringing 
high notes nor the full low notes of Olszewska, nor the lovely 
quality of Thorborg, but her voice is beautiful and powerful 
through most of its compass and she holds the stage completely. 
Side 5, Mit Unfreien streitet Edler is magnificently sung. She just 
fails to rise to the heights of Deiner ewigen Gattin on side 6, but it is 
a most honourable failure. Now it is Wotan’s turn. ‘‘ Mingled 
rage and grief and despair have never found such colossal expres- 
sion anywhere in any art, as in those few bars given to the frus- 
trated and maddened Wotan after Fricka has failed his plan for 
the protection of Siegmund in the fight,” so writes Newman. 
Both Hans Hotter and the orchestra make this a thrilling page 
(side 7) and Marta Fuchs is most tenderly consoling to the out- 
raged god: side 8, Als junger Liebe shows Hotter’s fine narrative 
power and again Hitler’s shadow hovers in Wotan’s words 
‘““ by wildest wishes blindly impelied, I won myself the world.” 
There is a cut on this side from ewigen Ende to Kunde emfing: 
another from verloren to Nur Einer and one from ich mir nur to 
Ihrem Willen on side 9. Side 10 cuts 28 bars from the end of the 
previous record. Cymbals tell well at the opening of this side 
and there is a splendid orchestral perovation on side 11. Side 12 
(notice the bite of the violins’ bows in the orchestral prelude to 
the scene) brings on Siegmund and Sieglinde, as well as the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Bruno Walter for the next three 
sides! Both performances are well kngwn here. Lehmann’s 


voice is, alas, losing power on the top notes, which she is inclined 
to swallow: and her vowels “e” and “ ay ”’ are, as ever, rather 
shrill: but the middle of her voice is as lovely as ever and her 
dramatic skill as perceptible. Melchior is his trustworthy and 
unsubtle self. The reproduction on side 13 is a little defective 
for two or three bars, but this is not serious. 


Most lovely is 
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Lehmann’s singing of the unforgettable passage Briinstig geliebter 
at the end of side 13. The menace of Hunding is marvellously 
conveyed in the orchestra, and on side 14, also, there is some 
very beautiful orchestral playing, horns, ’cellos, clarinet and bass 
clarinet being heard in succession: timpani are realistic. Side 
15 (the original orchestra again!) gives us the grave dignity of 
Fuchs’ Briinnhilde announcing Siegmund’s death. Melchior is 
too loud on side 16 but Fuchs’ lovely singing of his greeting- 
to-come in Valhalla distinguishes the side. The tension grows 
almost unbearable from now onwards and it is almost a relief 
when the sinister Hunding at last appears. Wotan’s contemptuous 
geh! geh! should send a thrill down the spine but the (new) 
singer fails to manage this. In all, except for some cloudiness 
due to the echo in the last bars, the final scene of the 
act is truly thrilling and I cannot say that the change over again 
of orchestra, Briinnhilde and Wotan (now Ella Flesch and Alfred 
Jerger, and the Vienna Philharmonic under Bruno Walter) is so 
disturbing as it ought to be. But this kind of exchange should 
certainly not be encouraged. 


Major honours go to Bruno Seidler-Winkler and the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra. He knows just what he wants and gets 
it, and he keeps the whole thing alert and vital without any hurry 
or underlining. Walter’s more temperamental treatment suits 
very well the scenes he undertakes and of course we know him well 
as a great Wagnerian conductor. I have spoken sufficiently 
about the singers to show what a splendid team they are but a 
final word must be given in praise of their admirable diction, 
and phrasing. What a lesson to our singers ! 


The recording, of the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, in 
particular, is exceedingly good and easy on fibres. In an Act of 
interest so continuously woven it is not possible to recommend 
any one or two records. The various scenes are set out below 
so that, if it must be, a choice can be made. Followed with the 
score these records give a maximum of enjoyment. 


DB3719. Prelude and Scene 1.—Nun Zaume Dein Ross.—Der 
Alte Sturm. 

DB3720. Scene 1.—Heut Hast Du’s Erlebt |—Nichts lerntest du. 

DB3721. Scene 1.—Du schuf’st ihm die noth.—Sieh’ mir in’s ange. 

DB3722. Scene 2.—Schlimm, Furcht’ ich, schloss der streit.—Als 


junger liebe lust mir verblich. 
DB3723. Scene 2.—Ein andres ist’s: Achte es wohl.—So nimm, 
meinen Segen. 


DB3724. Scene 2.—Drum rath’ ich Dir. Scene 3.—Raste nun 


Hier. 
DB3725. Scene 3.—Hinweg! Hinweg! Scenes 3 and 4.— 
Horch! O Horch! 


DB3726. Scene 4.—Siegmund | sieh auf mich !—In Walhall’s Saal. 
DB3727. Scene 4.—Du sah’st der Walkiire sehrenden Blick.—So 
jung und Schon. 
DB3728. Scenes 4 and 5.—auberfest bezahmt ein schlaf.— 
Wehwalt! Wehwalt ! A.R. 








EVERY RECORD 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Dennis Noble. Prologue and Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) : Largo 
al Factotum (Rossini). H.M.V., C3141 (12 in. 4s.). 


Dennis Noble (called Nobile when he sang in Italy) sings these 
two popular arias grandly. His interpretation of the Barber is, 
I am told, great comedy, and the Largo given a taste of his 
quality as a comedian. Strongly recommended. 


Guiseppe Lugo : E lucevan le stelle and Recondita armonia 
from Tosea (Puccini). H.M.V., DA4g21 (10 in. 4s.). 


Lugo stands high in the group of promising tenors whose 
careers we shall hope to watch through the clouds of war. 

A young voice, sometimes doing a little more than it should, as 
young voices will, but unquestionably a genuine tenor of lyrical 
quality. 


Jeanne Desseau and Nancy Evans: Barcarolle, Lovely 
night, O night of Love: Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach) : 
and with Sadler’s Wells chorus, Easter H from 
Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni). Sadler’s Wells orchestra 
cond. by Warwick Braithwaite. H.M.V. C3126 (12 in., 
4S.). 

According to my H.M.V. catalogue of 1938-9, the only record 
of the Barcarolle as a duet, is the Teschemacher-Klose in the 
Connoisseur section. This makes the Desseau-Evans one the more 
welcome. Cheaper by 2s. and deliciously sung. The blend is 
perhaps not quite so perfect as in the old pre-electric Alda Gluck- 
Homer, but as that is now unobtainable, no one need think 
twice about buying this recording, especially as it is backed by a 
magnificent performance of the Easter Hymn from Cavalleria, by the 
same artists and the Sadlers Wells chorus, Congratulations to all 
concerned, including the chorus master ! 


Enrico Caruso. Una furtiva lagrima from L’Elisir d’Amore 
(Donizetti) ; Ella mi fu rapita! from Rigoletto (Verdi). 
H.M.V. DB3903 (12 in. 6s.). 

One drops una furtiva lagrima when the re-recordings of this 
peerless voice are played. The orchestral accompaniment still 
seems a bit woolly, though I suppose it is dubbed ! But the voice, 
the most living voice ever recorded, is at its finest in Ella mi_fu 
rapita especially. Fe 
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A EEL OTT 
SONGS 


This review includes‘certain records held over from last month, 
and I would like to draw attention to two Handel issues. The 
first is of the two choruses Behold the Lamb of God and Hallelujah 
from ‘‘ Messiah,” sung by the Sadler’s Wells Chorus with 
orchestra under Warwick Braithwaite on H.M.V. C3129 
(4s.). The Hallelujah is kept well in hand and does not strain the 
recording. The other record is of Webster Booth singing the 
Largo in full with recitative. This is important, for despite all the 
existing recordings, I do not know of one which includes this. 
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Here is the famous song in its operatic setting, magnificently 
sung and recorded. It seems strange to us now that this comes 
from a comic opera! (H.M.V. C3130, 4s.) The backing is 
Sullivan’s The Lost Chord, also sung by Oscar Natzke on Parlo. 
E11430 with Adams’ The Holy City. Wynn Reeves conducis 
the L.P.O. for the Largo, Herbert Dawson plays the organ for 
The Lost Chord (Booth), and H. Robinson Cleaver performs 
the same service for Natzke. Bizet’s Agnus Dei is well known, but 
few know its setting. This is one of music’s riddles like asking 
somebody who composed the score of Chu Chin Chow. Webster 
Booth sings it with the L.P.O. under Wynn Reeves and with 
Dawson at the organ on H.M.V. B8ggo, backed by the Bach- 
Gounod Ave Maria. I know that sounds awful, and in some ways 
perhaps it is. Personally I have never seen the objections to 
Gounod’s alleged sacrilege, but I am inclined to agree that this is 
too much. Nelson Eddy turns up on Columbia in Amy Wood- 
forde-Finden’s Four Indian Love Lyrics, notable for much milder 
recording than he is usually accorded. (Col. LB57-8. 8s.). The 
same applies to Alfred Piccaver singing There'll always be an 
England and God send you back to me on Bruns. 02869 (3s.). The 
Gospel Singer dispels one’s worst forebodings by his direct 
and to me admirable singing of two hymns—Abide with me 
(Liddle) and Lead kindly light (Dykes) on Col. FB2309 (as.). 
Sydney MacEwan has made a delightful record of The Foggy 
Dew for Parlophone (R2724) and In summertime on Bredon (Peel). 
Oscar Natzke sings German’s Four Jolly Sailormen and The Yeomen 
of England ; both are well done, and I am particularly glad to 
have a new recording of the former. (Parlo. R2723, 3s.). 
Webster Booth has sung Liszt’s Liebestrium. Like the 
Petrarch Sonnets in the Italian Year of Pilgrimage, the three 
Liebestrdum nocturnes, of which this is the third, were originally 
songs. In some ways it is a pity that we have that unforgettable 
record of Meta Seinemeyer, made just before she died and accom- 
panied by the man she married almost on her death-bed—‘“ Oh, 
love me as long as you can, for soon you will stand by the grave 
and mourn ”—so runs the song, but not in the setting used by 
Mr. Booth, obviously taken from Liszt’s piano arrangement, 
whereas Seinemeyer went to the original. However, the singing 
is immaculate, and Tosti’s Good-bye is truly magnificent on the 
reverse. (H.M.V. C3139). Richard Tauber returns to Schu- 
mann. The Two Grenadiers and an arrangement of Traiimerei are 
on Parlo. RO20473. A second record contains Rossini’s La Danza 
accompanied by the Vienna State Opera Orchestra conducted 
by Josef Krips and Santa Lucia, the Neapolitan folk song arranged 
by Cottrau. (RO20474, 4s. each). Here are records to please 
both music lovers and fans. Trefor Jones reappears with Roll 
the clouds before you and Old songs at eventide on Col. DB1897. He 
is worth better material, and I wish he would record a song 
about a trapeze artist he broadcast about two years ago. I cannot 
remember either its name or its composer, and I feel rather like 
the girl who goes into the shop and asks for a record of a tune 
that goes like this! But Mr. Jones will know the answer, and a 
record of it would be a winner. Bobby Breen sings Handel’s 
Largo (Ombra mai fu from “* Xerxes ”’) and Schubert’s Ave Maria 
(sung in Latin) with Eddie Dunstedter at the organ on Decca 
F7303 (2s.). Alfred Piccaver delivers There’s danger in the waltz 
from ‘‘ The little dog laughed” and Yours for a song on Bruns. 
02878 (3s.), which may interest you, though it seems a pity that 
it should need an operatic tenor of Piccaver’s eminence to sing 
them. Paul Robeson’s songs are Nothin’ and Dear old Southland, 
which is by Turner Layton, on H.M.V. Bgoor (3s.). Lastly, 
here are two records which are difficult to classify. Farmer Farge 
(A Song of Moral Rearmament) by George Fraser and Youth 
Awake from “‘ Songs of the Rising Tide ” by Will Reed sung by 
Raymond Newell with chorus ; New Frontiersmen from “‘ Youth 
marches on” by George Fraser and Rising Tide Selection, intro- 
ducing tunes from “ Youth marches on” and “ Calling all 
nations ” by George Fraser and Will Reed ; Raymond Newell 
sings New Frontiersmen, and an orchestra conducted by Will 
Reed plays the selection. Recording excellent. Numbers: Col. 
FB2332 and 2331 (2s. each). » 
.W. 
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BAND 


The outstanding record this month is Columbia DX958 by 
the Grenadier Guards Band who have recovered all their old 
verve and elan. The title is The Guards March on and it contains the 
following marches played in turn :—El Abanico, Blaze Away, Old 
Comrades, Garde Republicaine, Quand Madelon and Anchors Aweigh. 
No attempt to blend these numbers into a medley is made, each 
being played quite independently and with five beats of the drum 
to separate one from another. The playing is excellent in every 
way and the recording is full and rich. 

The latest record from the Royal Marines Band (Plymouth 
Division) contains The Hunt, one of the numbers from the 
conductor’s Country Life Suite (H.M.V. B8987). It is an exciting 
and clever composition though it has not the same appeal as 
the marches for which “ K. J. Alford” is more famous. The 
playing is brilliant and the recording of excellent quality. Per- 
sonally I should like this rather better if it were pruned a little ! 

The Coldstream Guards Band on H.M.V. B8gg1 give us 
a Wartime March Medley. One side is devoted to the last war 
containing Tipperary, Quand Madelon and Ca c’est Paris and the 
other side is right up to date with Wish me Luck, Siegfried Line 
and Beer Barrel Polka. An excellent record revealing the band in 
better fettle than has been the case in one or two recent records. 

The Westminster Band is associated with an unnamed 
vocal quartet in Good Luck (and the same to you) and Yeoman of 
England on Decca F7286. The former is a vocal version of the 
great Colonel Bogey! The words I used to hear in 1915 seemed to fit 
better but of course they would not do for public performance 
even in these sophisticated days! Anyhow why will people spoil 
one of the world’s very finest march tunes by foisting unneeded 
and unwanted words on to it ? Yeoman of England is good. 

Coming now to Brass Bands there are two new records from 
my old friends and neighbours Black Dyke Band. Their rich 
sonority is never heard to better advantage than in such hymn 
tunes as O God, Our Help in Ages Past and Nearer, My God, to Thee 
(H.M.V. BD78o0). The arrangements are simple and tasteful and 
I see are made by the band’s conductor Arthur O. Pearce—a fine 
veteran. Poet and Peasant Overture (H.M.V. BD773) may be an 
old war-horse but is worth repeating when played so well as is 
the case here. The recording is excellent throughout—particularly 
of the bass section of the band, one of Black Dyke’s greatest 
assets ! 

Foden’s Motor Works Band under the left-handed Fred 
Mortimer are up-to-date in The Soldiers are Singing (Regal-Zono. 
M.R.3172). We lead off with Wings over the Navy and this is 
followed in turn by Siegfried Line, There’ll always be an England, 
Beer Barrel Polka, Wish me Luck and Run, Rabbit, Run. Excellent 
playing and fine recording. 

Two records from the Parlophone Company contain what I 
believe to be the first recording of the Fairey Aviation Works 
Band. The band is fortunate in having secured Harry Mortimer 
the famous cornet soloist and son of Fred Mortimer of Foden’s, 
as conductor. Their choice is Wings over the Navy and Leslie 
Stuart Selection (F.1600) and Canteen Sing-Song (F 1599). The latter 
is complete with vocal solos, choruses, applause and “‘atmosphe re”’ 
generally. The volume is terrific. My own favourite is the 
Leslie Stuart Selection; what good tunes he always wrote! I see 
that the recordings were made at the Fairey Works ; the acoustics 
seem to be good though the reverberation strikes me as a trifle 
excessive in places. 
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Regal-Zonophone issue two new Salvation Army records. 
The Upper Norwood Crystal Palace Salvation Army 
Band are in good form in a good march The Golden West 
and play three Hymn Tunes—Straethro, Irish and St. Cuthbert 
tastefully (MF.286). The same band play another good march 
—Victorious—on MF.287 and the reverse side of this record 
contains an exciting performance of Jn God’s To-morrow by the 
Harlesden Salvation Army Songsters. W.A.C. 


THE VOICE OF POETRY (Vol. 2) 


An Anthology of Recorded Verse. Spoken by John Gielgud. 
(a) Go Lovely Rose (Waller); (5) Since First I Saw 
Your Face (Anon ) ; (c) Sonnet XVIII, Shall I Compare 
Thee (Shakespeare) ; (a) The Triumph (Ben Jonson) ; 
(6) Sonnet LXXIII, That Time of Year (Shakespeare). 
DB1886. 

Ode to the West Wind (Shelley). Stanzas 1 to 5. DB1887. 

(a) Ozymandias (Shelley) ; (5) Death (Donne) ; (a) So We’H 
go no more a-roving (Byron); (b) Young and Old 
(Kingsley) ; (c) A Birthday (Christina Rossetti). DB1888. 

(a2) Summer Dawn (William Morris); (5) Break, Break, 
Break (Tennyson). The Storm is Over (Bridges) 
DBi889. 

(a2) Lone heart, learning (Siegfried Sassoon) ; (6) Down the 
glimmering staircase (Siegfried Sassoon) ; (c) Arabia 
(de la Mare) ; (a) Truth (John Masefield) ; () Leisure 
(W. H. Davies) ; (c) Silver (de la Mare). DB1890. 

Journey of the Magi (T. S. Eliot). Preludes (T. S. Eliot). 
DB18o91. 


Six ro in. records in art album (price 21s.) with descriptive 
booklet (with introduction by Gordon Bottomley, LL.D.). 

The second volume of “‘ The Voice of Poetry,” an anthology 
of recorded verse, makes it-clear that this enterprise of the 
Columbia Company has a significance beyond the mere issue of 
another set of records. The appeal of poetry, to a very definite 
extent, was side-tracked by the invention of printing ; it may now 
well be that the gramophone is going to give back to the poet 
something of what the printing-press took from him, namely, 
the direct contact with his audience, for poetry asks rather for 
an audience than for a reading public, many of its greatest 
qualities existing in its sound. 

There have been other records, single records, of spoken poems 
before, a number of them showing achievement, but not until 
now has such an enterprise as this—the gradual formation of an 
anthology of English poetry for the gramophone—been anywhere 
attempted, and while the first volume took on the appearance, 
when by itself, of an experiment, this second volume takes away 
the false seeming of experimentalism and puts the whole matter 
on a firmer and more enduring basis. Let me say right away, 
and before proceeding to speak of this particular album itself, 
that I think the Columbia Company deserves the gratitude of 
all lovers of poetry—to say nothing of all teachers of it in schools 
and places where they expound. 

The variety of the first volume, which was made by Miss 
Edith Evans, is maintained in the second, which has been made 
by Mr. John Gielgud. It ranges from Shakespeare, through 
Shelley and Tennyson, to T. S. Eliot. The choice of poems in 
both volumes seems to me excellent in its catholicity, and no 
school teacher endeavouring to imbue a class with the finer 
appreciation of poetry can afford to miss either of them. The 
poems come alive in a way that no ordinary speaking could 
ever make them. Such speaking as that of both Miss Evans and 
Mr. Gielgud is, in the truest sense, an exposition and a revelation. 

The outstanding records in this set seem to me—I am not 
placing them in any order—Shakespeare’s sonnet “‘ That time of 
year,” Shelley’s “‘ Ozymandias,” Christina Rossetti’s “‘ A Birth- 
day,” Tennyson’s “‘ Break, break, break,” Robert Bridges’ ‘‘ The 
Storm is over,” ‘“ Lone heart, learning” by Siegfried Sassoon 
and Walter de la Mare’s “ Arabia,’’ and, last named, but on the 
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topmost height of achievement, the “‘ Ode to the West Wind ” 
of Shelley. Of the poems thus listed I should pick out the 
“* Ozymandias ” sonnet and the Tennyson lyric as worthy, in 
their degree, to stand beside the ode. The speaking of Shelley’s 
“West Wind,” indeed, is a mighty business, and I can think of 
no record of spoken poetry that I can put quite on its level. This 
rendering of one of the greatest of poems alone justifies the 
Columbia ambition and courage. The amazing breath-control 
by the speaker, the skill in the use and balance of parenthesis, 
the variations in tonal colour, all these only contribute to an 
astonishing and complete interpretation. Mr. Gielgud has 
identified himself with the range of moods in the poem as though 
the ode were a part that he had studied for the stage, and yet the 
crowning touch of it is that nowhere has he dramatised it 
externally. 

There are lesser successes, naturally. I am not entirely satisfied 
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with the slowing of the last stanza of “* Go, lovely rose,” nor with 
every modulation in “ Since first I saw your face,” and I feel that 
Donne’s sonnet on “‘ Death ”’ is, by contrast with the Shelley ode, 
a little over-dramatic, by which I do not mean over-emphatic, 
but spoken, as it were, in character and with the speaker not 
being content to be the mere vehicle of expression. But the 
artist must be allowed his own approach, and these are but 
spots on the sun—spots, indeed, possibly invisible to other and 
perhaps truer vision. 

But the net conclusion remains that these two volumes of 
** The Voice of Poetry ”’ stand side by side, and are epoch-making. 
The Columbia Company cannot so whet our appetite without 
developing the whole scheme to the utmost possible extent. It is a 
national duty. Beauty was never more important to the world 
than now. 

WALLACE B. NICHOLS. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Carried Forward 


A number of excellent records had to be excluded last month, 
as they were not to hand at the time of going to press. I will 
indicate my preferences as briefly as possible. The London 
Palladium Orchestra under its former conductor Richard 
Crean provides a delightful coupling with Pryor’s The Whistler 
and his Dog with original whistling effects and The Choristers’ 
Waltz, which really does combine the ballroom with the cathedral 
on H.M.V. B8gg5. A record of The Skaters’ Waltz should be noted 
as the Orchestra Mascotte’s debut on the popular magenta 
label (Parlophone F1575), while Albert Sandler and his 
Orchestra deserve commendation for an attractive twelve-inch 
selection of Waltzes from Opera—‘‘ Die Fledermaus,” “La 
Traviata,” ‘“‘ La Bohéme,” “ Romeo and Juliet” and ‘‘ Faust ” 
(Col. DXg56). The same players play Tristesse based on a melody 
of Chopin and give a passable imitation of the Hartley style in 
Life is nothing without music on Col. FB2318. Tristesse comes as a 
tango from Mario Melfi and his Tango Orchestra on H.M.V. 
BD752, backed with the delightful Boum, the tune.that introduced 
Charles Trenet to the gramophone, played by Jean Vaissade 
and his Orchestra. This is much the better side. Full marks to 
Debroy Somers for two magnificent records. Savoy Soldiers’ 
Songs are genuine soldiers’ songs and none of your pseudo 
Sieg fried Lines. About a score are crammed on to Col. DX9g51, 
while on DXg50 we have a generous selection of nigger tunes in 
Savoy Minstrel Songs. Recording a great improvement on previous 
efforts. Then Barnabas von Geczy scores a little triumph 
with Puszta, which should bring blood into the veins of a jelly-fish, 
and since the backing is The Teddy Bears’ Picnic, the record will 
be a winner. (H.M.V. B8994.) Marek Weber sends us the best 
version of Heykens’ famous Serenade, exquisitely played, with the 
same composer’s Musical Box thrown in as make-weight (H.M.V. 
B8993). A record by the Westminster Band of Tipperary is 
interesting as the verse is sung—a collector’s piece (Decca F7287). 


Jean Sablon’s record of Le Fiacre (The Cab) is now released 
here ; need more be said, except to commend it to musicologists 
as a supreme instance of descriptive music ? But it is more than 
that ; it is a charming little song that everyone should have 
(H.M.V. B8986). Connie Boswell couples Oh ! you crazy moon 
with The Lamp is low, of interest since it is based on Ravel’s 
Pavane (Bruns. 02864). Despite poor recording, Dorothy 
Lamour repeats her previous success with a highly original 
number called Comes Love on H.M.V. B8g92. She certainly has 
personality. Turner Layton is experimenting these days, and his 
record of an old Scots Ballad Bonnie Wee Thing (words by Burns) 
and Ma Little Kinky Head is charming. This is on Col. FB2319, 
while on FB2320, he reminds us of the old Layton and Johnstone 
days in a quick number called Lucky me, lucky you, with plenty of 
piano. Dick Todd must have a mark for breaking away from the 





DANCE 


usual in a number called It’s a hundred to one on H.M.V. BD779.- 

Among instrumentalists, Patricia Rossborough has made an 
excellent record called Songs to sing—and listen to on Parlo. F1584. 
The point here is that Miss Rossborough is content to let the 
tunes speak for themselves, playing them firmly and soberly so 
that you car. sing if you want to. In Swinging the Pops, Jack 
Doyle gives us some really first-class legato trumpet playing in 
Deep Purple, but his vocals may surprise you (Parlo. F1592). 
Of organists, H. Robinson Cleaver plays cleanly and with some 
original touches in Cleaver Hits No. 2, on Parlo. F1585, and I 
liked Bobby Pagan’s two records. H.M.V. BD782 contains his 
second Hit Parade, the first side ending with a surprising quotation 
from the finale of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony: (the. trumpet 
passage in the final bars), which I feel must have been uncon- 
scious. BD775 will intrigue many readers, for here Mr. Pagan 
plays Limehouse Blues and Tiger Rag, which isn’t at all the racket 
you might expect. 

Max Miller in the theatre needs no commendation from me. 
Here are three records from the Cheekie Chappie made during an 
actual performance at the Finsbury Park Empire. All good stuff, 
lady (H.M.V. BD770-2). Richard Murdoch of Band Wagon 
fame makes his recording debut in two records with Arthur 
Askey. Blacking out the Flat on H.M.V. BD764 should find a 
sympathetic response from fellow sufferers, while on BD784 we 
have ‘‘ Big” and “‘ Stinker’s ”’ parlour games, none of which are, of 
course, entirely satisfactory. Put this on when the party looks 
like flagging. Askey has a genius for adding something of his own 
to comedy numbers, and his introduction to Oh ain’t it grand to 
be in the Navy is a gem (H.M.V. BD765). Al and Bob Harvey 
have recorded their version of Colonel Bogey (Good Luck), with its 
splendid verse about Hitler and his Huns—the Ribbentrop 
couplet is a stroke of genius (Decca F7289), and Flanagan and 
Allen bring us a new record of F. D. R. Jones from “ The Little 
Dog Laughed ” on Decca F7297. 

Of the many Hylton titles, I have picked Get out of town (with 
sung verse) (H.M.V. BD5529) ; Good-bye Sally with Dolly Elsie 
(Hylton’s sister) singing A Mother’s prayer at twilight (BD5530), 
and the two Cole Porter songs My heart belongs to Daddy (vocal 
by Pat Kirkwood) and Most gentlemen don’t like love, which from 
the point of view of playing is the pick of the bunch (BD5538). 
Other December dance records recommended are Ambrose 
playing An Apple for the teacher, in which Evelyn Dall and Jack 

per take up most of the record in duet very like Crosby 
and Boswell (Decca F7291) ; Jack Payne introducing a new 
war number Entente Cordiale (Decca F7285) and for the best 
record to date of I must have one more kiss, kiss, kiss (F7284). Payne’s 
playing here is that of a big show band and is for entertainment 
rather than for dancing ; The Six Swingers for a commendable 
effort at Swinging the washing on the Siegfried Line (Col. FB2314) ; 
Lew Stone for a terrific performance of Wings over the Navy on 


AND 
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Decca F7296; The Casa Loma Orchestra for introducing 
what sounds like a bass clarinet and for original treatment in 
Have you met Miss Jones? with Ruby Newman giving a highly 
polished performance of Get out of town on Decca F7290. Lastly I 
want to mention three recordings of Raymond Scott’s tune Jn an 
eighteenth-century drawing-room. Guy Lombardo and his Royal 
Canadians play it on Bruns. 02867 backed by a most attractive 
Blues Serenade, but the other two records have Scott couplings. 
Hal Kemp couples it with Siberian Sleigh Ride, and The Bob 
Hamilton Trio with Dinner music for a pack of hungry cannibals 
on Regal MR3165. This last introduces the Hammond organ 
and is interesting in itself. Scott can always be relied on for an 
unusual rhythm, but my own choice goes to the Kemp for the 
sake of the Sleigh Ride (H.M.V. BD5534). And, by the way, 
don’t overlook a record of Stuart Hibberd (B.B.C. Chief 
Announcer) reading two contrasted passages from H. V. Morton’s 
famous book Jn search of England on Col. DB1893. The above 
represent only a selection from the December lists, but all these 
records deserve stars. 


Orchestral 


We will start the New Year with the Blue Hungarian Band, 
who deserve the honour by maintaining a consistently high 
standard in playing and recording. Here are two excerpts from 
opera: the Barcarolle from Offenbach’s “ The Tales of Hoffmann ” 
and the Waltz from Gounod’s “ Faust.”” (Regal MR3185). The 
New Mayfair String Orchestra under George Walter sends 
Boccherini’s Minuet and a Madrigale by Simonetti. There is no 
denying either the charm or the vitality of the minuet, you should 
hear this attractive record (H.M.V. Bgoo5). Two favourite 
serenades come from Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra 
—by Toselli, and by Drigo, from his opera “ Harlequin’s 
Millions.” What fun it would be to see works like this and 
‘Poet and Peasant” on the stage again. Mr. Campoli, one 
of our best fiddlers, heard elsewhere this month in a solo 
capacity, leads his players through these trifles with a warmth 
that gracefully cloaks any disdain he may feel for them (H.M.V. 
BD786). Lovers of Jn a monastery garden might like to enlarge their 
acquaintance with its composer and sample Ketelbey’s Wedgwood 
Blue played by The Hillingdon Orchestra (new to me) on 
Decca F7316. They will also hear a Sailor’s Patrol by Charosin—a 
real patrol. A lightweight record. Theatre-goers will welcome 
a full-dress selection from the new Cochran show “ Lights Up ” 
from Geraldo and the Savoy Hotel Orchestra. This is a twelve- 
inch record, the music is by Noel Gay, and there are hits to spot, 
not to mention a vocal that might even make Mae West uncom- 
fortable (Col. DXg59). A safe bet is Mantovani and his Orchestra 
playing a medley called My Lady’s Favourite Waltzes. There is an 
organ, which was hardly necessary, but no doubt adds to the 
sweetness. Destiny, Missouri, Nights of Gladness, Vision of Salome 
and others—all for two bob on Col. FB2336. I don’t know whether 
Leon Cortez and his Coster Pals really belong here at all, but 
they would make their presence felt anywhere, so what matter. 
They give us a complete side of Hulla Baloo Belay on Regal MR3184 
and surprise us by being sentimental in Little Boy Bubbles on 
MR3191, though they revert to normal on the other side. There 
are more ways than one of doing most things, even of playing 
marches. The Whistler and his Dog, done to a turn last month 
from the Palladium, is given a quieter treatment by Victor 
Silvester’s Harmony Music on Parlo. F1611. This is a very 
much better record than last month’s by this band, and the 
backing—Samun again—will help to make a seller. Primo 
Scala has two medleys—Good Cheer on Rex 9678 and Sing as we go 
on 9679. Both are bright and should banish the blues effectively. 
Vocals are Jack Cooper and The Three Ginx, notable acquisi- 
tions. It should be noted that the other regular accordeon band 
—The London under Scott Wood have revived their Six-Hit 
Medleys with the eleventh on Regal MR3195. Parlo. OT180 
contains two tangos by the Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro, 
recorded at Buenos Aires—the genuine article for dancing. 
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Vocal 


Talking of tangos, allow me to introduce a new star. Judging 
by this record Mercedes Sinome is destined for nation-wide 
acclaim, even if she never visits these shores. She sings two tangos 
called Carnaval de mi barrio and Vilja Amiga. I’ve no idea what all 
this means, but I do know that Mercedes means something, and 
if you want to be in on the ground floor buy Parlo. R2727. I 
cannot imagine what the troops and the British High Command 
thought of Maurice Chevalier’s songs Ma, Pomme and Ah! si 
vous connaissiez ma poule, for Maurice elected to sing these in France 
at a concert attended by the “ high-ups.”” At any rate it is good 
to have another record from the personification of the poilu and 
this record is packed with personality (H.M.V. Bgooo). If you 
buy this, then it is essential that you also buy Jack Warner 
singing Somebody’s asked me on Parlo. F1605. You will know why 
when you hear it, but as the other side contains the classic J didn’t 
orter ’a ’ett it, you will be getting this anyway. Mr. Warner is a 
brother of Elsie and Doris Waters, and I hope he will not suffer 
from any lack of material to keep us amused through these trying 
months. This record reveals his amazing versatility, and we 
have too few original comedians to miss this one. Earlier in this 
review I mentioned a record of Jack Hylton playing My heari 
belongs to Daddy with Pat Kirkwood singing. If you didn’t 
like the sound of that, here is a record of Pat Kirkwood singing 
My heart belongs to Daddy with Jack Hylton playing, although in 
this case the band consists of “‘ some of the boys.” The backing 
is the same— Most gentlemen don’t like love (H.M.V. BD785). These 
two are also coupled by Mary Martin, who is given the benefit 
of Eddie Duchin and his Orchestra on Parlo. F1619, and if 
you are still unsatisfied, you can choose your Daddy from Elsie 
Carlisle (Rex 9674) and Adelaide Hall (Decca F7305). Miss 
Carlisle has a new song (or is it an old one ?) on Rex 9693— 
Nursie, Nursie. All the favourites are here—Vera Lynn, Elsie 
Carlisle, Adelaide Hail, Turner Layton, Leslie Hutchinson 
(two records each), Denny. Dennis, Bing Crosby, Phyllis 
Robins, Hughie Diamond, Joe Petersen, etc. All these divide 
up the current hits, and your choice will be guided by the singers, 
who are all true to type and about whom I need say nothing. 
Outstanding perhaps is Phyllis Robins (Parlo. F1602) in 
Crash! Bang! I want to go home, for which she almost earns a 
place in the comic department ; Turner Layton singing Boom 
in French and English and reviving Bill (from ‘‘ Showboat ’’) 
which suits him down to the ground on Col. FB2335 ; The Hill 
Billies for a delightful Hill-Billy Wedding, reminiscent of Phil 
the Fluter’s Ball (Regal MR3190) ; Bing Crosby for a nicely 
contrasted record—Poor old rover and El Rancho Grande (Bruns. 
02873). Columbia continue to bring out Crosby revivals, and the 
latest of these records carries two more contrasts—Someone stole 
Gabriel’s horn and The last round-up, that lugubrious ditty from 
the west. Those not already fans might try this (Col. DB1894). 
Naturally many have had a go at I’m sending a letter to Santa 
Claus, but considering that Gracie Fields has made this her own, 
let us appraise Turner Layton’s record as the best masculine 
version on Col. FB2324. As for Leslie Hutchinson, I think 
we may safely say that the very essence of Hutch is distilled in 
Let’s make memories to-night. Seriously this is not far removed 
from Al Jolson, and I acclaim this by far the most vital of the 
many recordings of this number (Parlo. F1613) ; the other side 
has a pleasant tune from the film “* Wizard of Oz” called Over 
the rainbow. George van Dusen yodels topical and original tunes 
on Rex 9689, and Decca will reap a ripe reward for capturing 
Sidney Burchall from the B.B.C. retreat and making him sing 
Lords of the Air and We'll remember with male chorus and Cliff 
Greenwood’s Band on F'7302. I must also draw your attention 
to a set of six records issued on Brunswick of songs by the 
American composer Victor Herbert, about whom a film has 
recently been completed. It may be news to some to know that 
Herbert, whose Suite of Serenades we treasure in an old Whiteman 
recording, was born in Dublin and died in New York in 1924 ; 
also that apart from his numerous operettas and lighter works 
he was responsible for two grand operas. Those taking part in 
these records are Bing Crosby, Frances Langford, Rudy Vallee 
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and Florence George, a soprano, who gives an accomplished 
performance of the Italian Street Song from ‘‘ Naughty Marietta.” 
Victor Young and his Concert Orchestra accompany throughout, 
and the record numbers are Bruns. 02849-53. You will find your 
favourite Herbert songs somewhere in this batch, and details 
can be had from any dealer. 


Comic 


This section continues to shine after months of inertia. First 
of all welcome to Ted Ray. The B.B.C. knows him, and some of 
us hoped great things. Now that the B.B.C. is curtailing its 
programmes, perhaps the gramophone will build this comedian. 
Fiddling and Foolin’ is what it says, and though I have heard Mr. 
Ray tell better stories, his impersonation on the violin, of a child 
of five reciting Little Fack Horner deserves a niche in the hall of 
fame. This must not be missed on any account (Decca F7317). 


Jack Warner’s new record is noticed under “ Vocal,” which 


brings us to Gracie Fields in a re-issue of Little Old Lady and 
When I grow too old to dream on Rex 9690, while Regal re-issue J 
love the moon, presumably recorded on the occasion of Gracie’s 
broadcast thanks to the nation after her illness (indeed, Gracie 
thanks us at the end of the record) coupled with a first-class 
version of Crash! Bang! I want to go home, and I don’t have to 
tell what that is like (MR3189). The modern dance band when it 
it goes on the stage usually remembers the tradition of a ‘‘ corner 
man,” and Max Bacon has been serving this admirable purpose 
for Ambrose for some years. Here he is telling his own ridiculous 
stories—Little Red Hooding Ride and William T-Hell on Parlo. 
F1604. Of course, Arthur Askey makes hay with Follow the 
white lineon H.M.V. BD781 ; for the rest he is content with dance 
numbers—we can’t have this! The Two Leslies. have done 
their own Down at the hole in the wall, coupled with Sweet Fanny 
Adams on Regal MR3183, and Sandy Powell re-appears after a 
long absence in How ashamed I was and Oh! ain’t it grand to be in the 
Navy on Rex 9673. Decca makes another capture with Norman 
Long who here asks Where does poor pa go in the black-out? (I 
could tell him) and adds a touching little song about the dustman 
called Working for the Mayor and Corporation (F7298). Ronald 
Frankau voices the feelings of many in Don’t let’s sing about the 
war, one of the wittiest pieces even he has put over—it is continued 
on the other side of the record after a naughty: number called 
She said p’raps, she said no, but she did (Parlo. R2722). We have 
had Gracie Fields and Max Miller from the theatre, and now 
comes a set of three records from the Argyle Theatre, Birkenhead, 
in which the honour is obviously intended for the house. It is a 
pretty compliment, for the Argyle has seen many great nights 
and has set many stars on the way to success. Probably no house 
has such a warm corner in the hearts of players. The acts heard 
are Suzette Tarri in My daughter’s wedding day (there are some 
good gags here from Our Ada), Ribton and Richards in 
Hitler, Goebbels and Goering, Billy Russell on behalf of the working 
classes and Billy Scott-Coomber with his Singing Grenadiers 
in a medley of musical comedy successes, ending with There 
will always be an England and the National Anthem (Decca 
F7319-21). 
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Dance 


Jack Hylton The organ grinds all day, an exceedingly clever 
tune and lyric which should be a hit (H.M.V. BD5548) and We’l/ 
meet again, far and away the most attractive version with the 
Hylton strings well in evidence (BD5540) ; Carroll Gibbons 
breaks the Savoy tradition and makes his debut “ with Band ”’ 
on four Columbia records with Anne Lenner and Eric Whiteley 
singing. Spotlight on the piano of course. Try They can’t black-out 
the moon (FB2326) ; Geraldo for I’m sending a letter to Santa Claus, 
a difficult job well done on Col. FB2328 ; Hylton’s Haw-Haw 
should be noted for Askey’s asides (H.M.V. BD5549) ; Ambrose 
puts his customary snap into Nursie, Nursie on Decca F7323 ; 
Harry Roy is first with God Bless you, Mr. Chamberlain on Parlo. 
F1597; Jay Wilbur provides perhaps the best recording of 
Good-bye Sally on Rex 9692, while Brian Lawrence deserves 
full marks for presentation in We'll remember (Rex 9686) ; Joe 
Loss brings a touch of novelty with Scatterbrain, Mid-way Rhythm, 
which sounds like Raymond Scott, but isn’t on Regal MR3199, 
coupled with Good-night children everywhere with appropriate 
dialogue ; Oscar Rabin revives A man and his Dream on Rex 
9671 ; Jack Doyle fulfils expectations and crashes into the dance 
world with a couple of records, although primarily for entertain- 
ment. See how you get on with Knees up mother Brown (Parlo. 
F1615). Kay Kyser and Horace Heidt share a record of tunes 
from ‘ Wizard of Oz” on Col. FB2338, while Regal MR3198 
must have a mark for two new tunes—Ling’ring on your doorstep 
and Why couldn’t it last last night? sharéd by Johnny Messner 
and Glenn Miller. But perhaps the most attractive records are 
those made by The New Mayfair Dance Orchestra under 
Ronnie Munro, who to be sure should know something about 
recording. H.M.V. BD5542 and 5543 are a good instance of 
bricks with very little straw, and show what can.be done by simply 
taking pains. Titles: Lonely sweetheart, Let’s make memories to-night, 
Roses are blooming in loveland, and They can’t black out the moon. Of 
the rest, I must leave it to you, remembering that all these records 
are typical of the many bands recording. 


Strict Tempo 


Adele England (Principal of the Locarno School of Dancing) 
tells you all about how to dance Knees up, Mother Brown, while 
Ivor Kirchin and his Band play it for you on the other side. A 
leaflet accompanies Rex 9694. Victor Silvester. Lucky me, 
lucky you (quick step) and How beautiful you are (quick step) 
(Parlo. F1607) ; Fare thee well (quick step) and I'll pray for you 
(slow fox trot) (Parlo. F1606) ; Gay nineties selection (veleta) and 
The Black-out stroll (Parlo. F1595) ; Joe Loss. F. D. R. Jones 
and Man with the mandolin (quick steps). Joe Loss here enters the 
strict tempo field and takes a cue from Silvester in treatment of 
tunes. This is an excellent record (Regal MR3188). I end this 
review by calling attention to Rex Marches On, in which on one 
record you can hear Billy Cotton, Elsie Carlisle, Primo 
Scala, Gracie Fields, Denny Dennis and Billy Scott- 
Coomber (Rex 9675). 

RocEeR WIMBUSH. 
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T seems that my 
[= month’s re- 
marks have been 
taken to heart in 
the right quarters. 
ing to excessive 
pressure at the fac- 
tory, which is work- 
ing twenty - four 
hours a day seven 
days a week in an 
endeavour to keep 
up with orders, the 
Decca and Bruns- 
wick supplements 
have been cut down 
to a minimum and 
only two records 
which can claim to 
be in the swing 
category appear on their January lists. 

E.M.I. are also working double time, but 
their issues are not only up to standard 
numerically, but above it as regards quality. 

In place of the eternal Shaw-Goodman- 
Dorsey run, H.M.V. have blossomed out 
with new combinations. These include a 
grand Bud Freeman unit and two good 
sides by Muggsy Spanier. 

Columbia have found to go with the 
first of the new Benny Goodman records a 
Basie coupling that is a welcome improve- 
ment on his too commercial performances 
we have been given lately, and although 
Teddy Wilson provides a disappointment on 
Parlophone, the label is conspicuous for 
two very attractive offerings by John 
Kirby’s intriguing little outfit. 


BRUNSWICK 


Woody Herman and His Orch. (Am.) 

**Blue evening (Gordon Jenkins, Joe 

Bishop) (v by Woody Herman) 
(64835) (December 1938) 

*** Dallas Blues (Lloyd Garrett, Hart A. 
Ward) (65381) (April 12th, 1939) 
(Brunswick 02842—3s.) 

64835—Herman (cl) with Joe Estren, 

Pete Johns (altos); Saxie Mansfield, 
Ray Hopfner (tens) ; Clarence Willard, 
Jerry Neary (ipts); Neal Reid (trmb) ; 
Joe Bishop (jfiugel horn) ; Tom Linehan 
(p); Harry White (z); Walter Yoder 
(6); Frank Carlson (ds). 
65381—Reeds as above; Willard, 
Steady Nelson, M. Macquordale (ipts) ; 
rest of brass and rhythm as above. 
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Dallas Blues consists of ten choruses—the 
first by ensemble, the second by tenor, third 
by Joe Bishop’s flugel horn, fourth by trum- 
pet, then Woody takes a couple on his 
clarinet, and the last four are mostly riffs 
by the ensemble with a drum break between 
the eighth and ninth. 

That of course might mean anything, but 
this record comes under the heading of 
better things because the solos (especially 
Woody’s) are good, the rhythm section is 
grand (note the terrific drive .of the 
drummer), and the whole thing carries out 
the right spirit of jazz. 

Perhaps this last remark is really the 
secret of it all. It covers a presentation that 
makes no attempt to be smart. There are no 
tricks or stunts. The solos at the start are 
just honest-to-goodness playing, not over- 
dressed by over-done accompaniments, 
modulations or the like, and the ensemble 
choruses, mostly riffs, sound natural and 
sincere and develop the plot convincingly. 
Moreover the boys carry out the scheme 
with a sense of swing that is as satisfying as 
their very capable musicianship. 

Blue evening comes as a rather incongruous 
coupling. It is a commercial melody per- 
formance in every sense of the term, even 
to Herman’s vocal refrain. Still it’s pleasant 
enough in its way. 


Reproduction: Good (fT). 


Ella Fitzgerald and Her Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
§Out of nowhere (Heyman, Green) 
(v) (65907) (June 29th, 1939) _ 
** That's all, brother (Livingstone, David, 
(Hager) (v) (65906) (June 2gth, 
1939) 
(Brunswick 02875—3s.) 
Personnel as in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
November 1939, p. 226, record No. 65903. 


Apparently Ella Fitz and the band have 
successfully established themselves since the 
death of the band’s original leader, Chick 
Webb, for I see that on the labels of the 
American Decca pressings they are described 
as Ella Fitzgerald and Her Famous 
Orchestra. 

Of the two above sides listed for this 
month, that marked § is not yet to hand. 
The other was coupled in America with 
I want the waiter, which Brunswick gave 
us in November. It is much the same sort 
of thing—a “commercial” point song 
which Ella puts over with a blithesome in- 









consequence that makes it good enough as 
popular entertainment, if nothing out- 
standing from the fans’ aspect. The band 
plays adequately and swings competently 
enough in that last chorus. 

Reproduction: O.K. (ft). 


COLUMBIA 


Count Basie Kansas City Seven (Am.N.) 
**** Dickie’s a (Basie, Lester Young) 
(25296) 
**** Tester leaps in (Lester Young) (25297) 
(Columbia DB5073—3s.) 


Probably Lester Young (ten); Buck 
Clayton (tpt); Dickie Wells (irmd) ; 
Basie (fp); Fred Green (zg); Walter 
Paige (6) ; Joe Jones (ds). 

We all know that jazz has branched out 
along many roads, and that more than one 
have their possibilities, but these records 
provide the type of jazz that has always 
seemed to me to be among the most genuine. 

There is nothing in the way of arrange- 
ments. The boys just sit down and go to 
town. 

The result of such tactics depends on the 
ability of the artists and their mood at the 
moment. There is no need for me to repeat 
that these soloists of Basie’s are among the 
greatest, but I might. advantageously add 
that they seem to have been feeling at their 
bes 


t. 

I am inclined to think the title Dickie’s 
dream was inspired by Dickie Wells. At any 
rate a trombone who sounds suspiciously like 
his has a good solo in the title. Likewise Leslie 
leaps, if only because of the grand tenor work 
obviously by Lester Young. 

But the solos per se are not the only things 
that have made these records so exhilarating. 
If one were to deal. solely with the part 
played by each individual, equally alluring 
is Walter Paige’s string bass. But to my 
mind the most important thing is the 
atmosphere provided by the performances 
as wholes: the way everything comes off 
without any suggestion of forcing, the 
understanding that exists between the 
players and perhaps, above all, the whole 
conception of the music. 

Taken all round the sides may not be 
the world’s greatest, but they have the 
right idea most attractively carried out. 
They swing in the best sense of the word. 

Reproduction: Rasps on certain — notes, 
otherwise very fair (t). 
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Benny Goodman and His Orch.(Am). 
*** Blue orchids (Hoagy Carmichael) (v by 
Louise Tobin) (LA1963) 
*** What's new? (original title: I’m free) 
(Burke, Bob Haggart) (v by Louise 
Tobin) ° 


‘o 
(Columbia DB5072—33.) 

With these two sides Benny Goodman, 
after over three years on H.M.V., makes his 
debut on Columbia consequent on his having 
left Victor for the American Columbia label, 
now owned by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

Since, the change-over Goodman has, I 
believe, made certain alterations in his 
personnel, but owing to the slackness, to 
put it no stronger, for which the officials of 
the American Columbia, Brunswick and 
Vocalion labels (now all controlled by 
C.B.S.) have been notorious ever since 
E.M.I. became their concessionaires, it has 
been almost impossible to get any informa- 
tion from them. 

However, in this case perhaps it is not of 
great importance. The titles are both 
commercial numbers and there is little solo 
work that is likely to cause any sensation. 
On the other hand the band does sound 
different. It is warmer and richer. This 
may be the result of the recording, but 
recording would hardly account for the 
increased bite of the brass and saxophone 
teams, or the more interesting bass player. 

On the whole these points have made the 
band sound better and generally the records 
are tunefully attractive even if they are not 
conspicuous for anything original or ex- 
citing. 

Louise Tobin, who, incidentally, is the wife 
of Harry James, the trumpet player, and has 
left the band [since these sides were made 
in anticipation of a happy event which by 
now may have taken place, is at least as 
good as Martha Tilton was. 

Reproduction: Good (ft). 


H.M.V. 


Bud Freeman and His Summa Cum 

Laude Orchestra (Am.) 

****China boy (Dick Winfree, Phil Boutelje) 
(OA038293) (July rgth, 1939) 
*****The eel (Freeman) (OA038294) (July 
19th, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bgo007—33.) 

Freeman (tenor) with Pee-Wee Russell 
(cl); Max Kaminsky (cornet); Brad 
Gowans (valve-trmb) ; Dave Bowman (p) ; 
Eddie Condon (zg); Clyde Newcom! 
(6); Danny Alvin (ds). 

Everything I said about the Basie Septet 
on Columbia applies here, only more so, 
and with the qualification that the style of 
the music is different. 

Bud Freeman has, with Pee-Wee Russell, 
been recognised as one of the leading 
exponents of what has for years been known 
as Chicago style, and he is still indulging 
in it. 

There have been times in the past when 
| have not thought Freeman all he was 
cracked up to be, but these records show 
him as a terrific artist. Especially The eel. 

This is not Bud’s first little game with 
that slippery customer. He created a 
sensation when he introduced it to us on 
Brunswick a few years back, and it was a 
heartbreaking day for me when I discovered 
that my copy was broken and that the 
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record had been withdrawn from the 
catalogue. (Can any reader assist with a 
replacement ?) 

Well, as I say, Bud’s first presentation of 
the fish created one sensation. This second 
meeting is likely to provoke another. Bud 
is responsible for nearly all the record. He 
takes the first 32 bars, the following 8-bar 
bridge passage, the next two choruses which 
take the music into the 12-bar blues form, 
and the last chorus before the slow coda, 
and what he plays and how he plays it is 
just out of this world. 

The rest of the record consists of 24 bars 
by Kaminsky and his trumpet and 24 bars 
by Pee-Wee Russell in the low register of 
his clarinet, and what they do is no 
disgrace to the side either. 

China boy is in the same Chicago style, and 
perhaps only below the coupling to the 
extent that there is less of Bud. However 
there are compensations in the lovely 
stuff Russell plays on his croaky clarinet and 
the trombone solo by Gowans. 

Nor can I leave this disc without a word 
of the swell rhythm section. Eddie Condon 
has lost none of the swing which earned him 
his enviable reputation many years ago, and 
I liked the unexaggerated but essentially 
right idea which pianist Bowman displays 
both in the ensemble and his solo on both 
sides. This is a disc you must certainly buy. 
You will find it growing on you as you 
begin to appreciate the grand choruses these 
lads play and the irresistible swing of it all. 

Reproduction: Very good (fT). 


Muggsy Spanier and His Ra e Band 
*** Someday, sweetheart (John C. Spikes, 
Benjamin Spikes) (OAo040261) (July 

7th, 1939) ’ 

**** That da-da strain (Mamie Medina, 

Edgar Donell) (OAo40263) (July 
7th, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bg008—3s.) 

Spanier (/p/) with Rod Cless (cl) ; Ray 
McKinstry (tenor) ; Geo. Brunies (irmb) ; 
Geo. Zack (p); Bob Casey (g); Pat 
Pattison (b) ; Marty Greenberg (ds). 

Chicago style seems to be at a premium 
on H.M.V. this month, for here’s Muggsy 
Spanier another of its disciples. Well, it’s 
O.K. by me. 

Unless my memory is playing me tricks, 
Muggsy will be remembered by (among 
other records) his contributions to Red 
McKenzie’s Celestial Beings on Parlophone 
Rro003, R1044 and R1071; Ben Pollack’s 
Pick-a-rib Boys on Brunswick 02538 and 
02557, the Chicago Rhythm Kings on 
Brunswick 01739 ; Red McKenzie’s Mound 
City Blue Blowers on H.M.V. B6150 and 
6161 ; and in various Ted Lewis records. 

The better of these two new sides is 
That da-da strain. Taken at an easy jig 
tempo it presents a band that again has the 
idea and plays a nice, easy, relaxed swing. 

Muggsy has two choruses (the 1st and 
the 4th) and shows that he has lost none of 
his style. The remaining solos are respectively 
by clarinet and piano, and if neither artist 
shows himself to be a sensation, both at 
least get by. Nevertheless, apart from 
Muggsy’s contribution, the ensemble is the 
best thing about the band. 

Someday, sweetheart is slow and melodic. 
Now I’m all for this tuneful sort of jazz, but 
on this occasion it rather shows the weakness 
of the clarinet and tenor, neither of which 
has anything unduly outstanding to say in 





spite of the superficially rhapsodic style of 

the latter. Again it is the ensemble and 

Muggsy to whom the honours go. 
Reproduction: Good (+). 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Serenade to a savage (Joe Garland, Edgar 
Battle) (OAo36269) (June 12th, 


1939) 

*** Trafic jam (Ted McCrae, Shaw) 
(QOA036268) (June rath, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bgoo6—3s.) 


Personnel as in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
December 1939, p. 263. 


In case you haven’t heard the news, 
Artie Shaw has thrown up his band and is 
said to have gone off to Mexico for a rest- 
cure. 

The fact that Shaw had in a com- 
paratively short while built up what is 
admitted by musicians, fans and the public 
alike to be perhaps the finest ever of all the 
big white dance combinations made this 
bombshell, exploded during the early days 
of last month, a major sensation among the 
dance music fraternities on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and as is so often the case with such 
momentous happenings, it is difficult to find 
out the true inside story which led up to 
its surprising culmination. 

It seems, however, that Artie Shaw is one 
of those people whose sincerity is their 
worst enemy. It doesn’t pay to be too 
sincere about dance music. The whole thing 
is a racket anyway, if only because most of the 
stuff which the masses like is not only 
frankly cheap, but known to be so by those 
who provide it. Only of course they don’t 
say so because one can make so much more 
money by following the crowd than by 
trying to educate it. 

Anyway, Artie Shaw, it seems, hadnt 
for some time thought anything like so 
much of the type of jazz he has been pro- 
viding as had his hosts of admirers whose 
adulation placed him and his band on the 
top of the pedestal. 

He felt, it appears, that this so-called 
present-day swing was not all it was cracked 
up to be, and much preferred the type of 
music he was aiming at with his earlier 
band, with its strings, whose delightful 
records were issued here on Vocalion before 
the band’s transfer to the American 
“ Bluebird ” label caused its records to be 
released here on H.M.V. 

Finding things going well with his new 
band, Shaw kept his feelings to himself for 
some time, but eventually his sincerity got 
the better of him. One night he started to 
cry stinking fish to a big-time pressman 
who promptly ran the whole story in the 
New York Saturday Even‘ng Post. ) 

That put the fat in the fire. Many rallied 
to Shaw’s support and praised a character 





ABBREVIATIONS 
alto .. altosaxophone m mellophone 
6 .. String bass N negro artists(s) 
bar .. baritone sax p +. Piano 
bjo .. banjo ten tenor sax 
el .. clarinet tpt .. trumpet 
ds .. drums trmb .. trombone 
fl .. flute vin .. violin 
g +. guitar zyl xylophone 
vocal refrain 
Am American Artist(s) recorded in America. 


Note: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 

title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer’s 

opinion as to the respective merits of the various 

recordings. 
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which inspired such outspokenness. Others 
said Shaw was a fool to have slung mud at, 
if you will forgive the mixed metaphor, 
the goose that was laying the golden eggs, 
not only for himself, but for so many others. 

Among the latter were Shaw’s radio 
sponsors, and Shaw was consequently 
forced to give up a prominent and lucrative 
commercial hour. 

Nevertheless, the band was too strong in 
popularity to be seriously hurt by this 
brick-bat, and Shaw might well have 
retrieved the position by the exercise of what 
may be described as tact or blarney accord- 
ing to one’s lights. 

But he didn’t feel inclined to take that 
line. In a fit of disgust he turned the band 
over to the boys themselves, asking no more 
than a commission of 5 per cent. for the use 
of his library in which so much of the band’s 
individual character was wrapped, and sad 
he was going out of the business which 
anyway was no more than a ramp. 

Upon this the boys decided to form the 
outfit into a communal group. As such 
it is, at time of writing, operating. But 
whether it will be able to continue to, let 
alone hold its position, remains to be seen. 

Already there are difficulties. It was 
decided that Tony Pastor, the vocalist and 
tenor man, should take the limelight with 
the baton. But before Shaw had himself 
precipitated the major crisis there had been 
a minor one. Pastor, always a popular 
corner man with the audience, had for some 
time had a hankering to form and direct a 
band of his own and had intimated his 
intention of doing this. 

The offer of the baton over the Shaw boys 
did nothing to induce him to relinquish 
this idea ; so the offer had to be withdrawn, 
to be made to and accepted by the other 
tenor player of the combination, George 
Auld. As a result Auld is now standing out 
in front while Pastor finishes his time with 
the unit sitting in among the saxes. 

And in addition to Pastor, three other of 
the players refused to sign the incorpora- 
tion agreement. One is Sid Weiss, the bass 
player, who has decided to leave ; another 
is trumpet-man Harry Geller, who, having 
only recently joined the band, has decided 
to quit; the third is drummer Ralph 
Hawkries. 

Hawkries gave up a good job with Harry 
James to join the Shavian aggregation and 
had only played two or three nights with 
the band before Shaw sprung his bombshell. 
He is now suing Shaw for the balance of his 
contract for forty-five weeks’ work. The 
amount involved is $7,000 (about £1,400). 

Meanwhile, of course, there is no reason 
why H.M.V. should not continue to release 
the many Artie Shaw recordings which they 
still have on hand. 

Personally I agree with Shaw that the 
modern big white band style of jazz leaves 
much to be desired. Too much of it is just 
loud and pretentious. Its lack of taste and 
charm are concealed by its excitement and 
instrumental dexterity only from those who 
know no better. Its workmanship is the 
artifice of those whose skill is purely 
mechanised ;_ its soul is the soul of those 
who have no soul. : 

But this is more an indictment of the type 
of music than of those who play it, or at 
any rate Artie Shaw’s interpretation of it. 
If the contemporary trend must be pan- 
dered to, at least Artie Shaw exploits it to 
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best advantage. Apart from Shaw himself, 
the band is sadly deficient in soloists with 
anything to say for themselves that is worth 
saying. At the best they do no more than 
cover the barrenness of their imagination 
and feeling by a certain technical efficiency 
with which they enunciate phrases which 
are often as unoriginal as they are trite and 
clumsy. 

But as an ensemble the band has an 
efficiency that is superlative even if it is 
more of an end when it should be a means to 
one. The tone, balance and attack of both 
the reeds and brass are amazing. The way 
the vibratos match, the precision, the 
unanimity of interpretation down to the 
minutest detail of phrasing, are things worth 
noting for themselves alone. And the drive 


TEDDY 


WILSON 


Christened Theodore, this famous coloured 

American pianist was born in Alabama in 1913. 

He was educated at the Tuskeegee Institute, 

Alabama, where his father taught History and 

his mother English. In 1929 he went to Chicago 

and shortly afterwards married Irene Eadie, a 
girl pianist. 


behind the rhythm section, especially per- 
haps due to every one of the drummers 
Shaw has had from time to time, is an 
exhilaration that has seldom been emulated. 

You will find all these better features 
illustrated in both this month’s new Shaw 
records. But apart from that their appeal is 
rather doubtful. Both compositions are 
fast, extravagant concoctions, designed, 
with lots of noisy drum effects, for those 
tear-ups which usually send the jitter- 
bugs into ecstasies, but which can hardly be 
described as the most musical forms of jazz. 
Shaw has made many better records. 

Reproduction: Good, except for usual 
Victor tendency to over-record (7). 
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PARLOPHONE 


John Kirby and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

***7 may be wrong (Ruskin, Sullivan) 

(W24998) 

**** Opus 5 (Chopin, arr. 
(WB24947) 
(Parlophone R2725—3s.) 

Whether or not Kirby’s _ personnel 
has changed since I last gave it you in June I 
have been unable to ascertain, but I should 
say not. Anyway, this little outfit continues 
to make the most attractive music. 

Opus 5 is a most entertaining little piece. 
At the very start one hears again what a 
fine ensemble effect can be obtained by 
just three “‘ melody ”’ instruments when the 
voicing is good and the musicians in 
sympathy. There is grand solo work by 
the alto sax, clarinet, trumpet and piano, 
made none the worse by the lovely compact 
drive of the rhythm section with its swell 
drummer and Kirby’s lovely soft-toned 
bass. The whimsical composition is by no 
means without its humorous aspects, as 
witness the open charleston beats in the 
intro (played on a slack bass drum that 
would not disgrace a Salvation Army 
band) and repeated by the bass in the 
coda, and the scrumptious downward flair 
by the brass towards the end. 

I may be wrong introduces a complete 
change of mood to the slow and melodic. 
The nice warm tone of the brass and bass 
drum in the ensemble and the all too short 
piano solo are features of the first chorus : 
some alto playing that is not so far behind 
Benny Carter at his best for its melodic 
appeal is a high spot on the second ; and 
the neat trumpet and more delectable piano 
work are outstanding in the third chorus 
before the ensemble takes a fitting coda. 

Recording: Very good (f). 


Shavers) 


Mildred Bailey and Her Orch. (Am.) 
*** You and your love (Mercer, Greer) 
(W24823) 
*** You're the moment in my life (Nemo) 
(W24822) 
(Parlophone R2720—33s.) 
Neither the tunes nor the treatments are 
anything unusual, but Mildred Bailey is as 
usual charming. 


Teddy Wilson and His Orch (Am.N.) 
**Bolly - ja - ja (Harding, Wilson) 
(WB24825) 
** Exactly like you (Dorothy Fields, Jimmy 
McHugh) (WB24827) 
(Parlophone R2726—3s.) 


These will come as a surprise to any 
expecting a repetition of Wilson’s previous 
modus operandi. In place of the small 
pick-up groups with their sequences of solos 
in an elegant form of drawing-room jazz, 
here we find Mr. W. with a big band playing 
fast and rather cheap arrangements. 

At any rate that remark applies very 
pertinently to Bolly-ja-ja, a jungle piece with 
lots of tom-toms. Its only saving graces are 
the authenticity of the atmosphere, flashily 
obtained though it is, and Wilson’s piano 
solo. 

Exactly like you is less theatrical, but that 
doesn’t make it sound as though it might 
not have been played by any unimaginative 
second-rate band. It has none of the usual 
Wilson taste or finesse, except again in 
Wilson’s own solo. 


Reproduction: Fair (fT). 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Brunswick Push Button Radiogram, Model 39 C.G.M. 
Price 164 Guineas. 
Specification 

Frequency Changer :— Mullard TH62 valve. 

IF. Amplifier :—Brimar 6U7G valve. 

Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Stage :—Brimar 6Q7G valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Mullard 6V6G valve. 

Power Output :—Four watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :—Brimar 524G valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :-- Transformer. 

Pick-Up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Induction. 

Wave Ranges :—200-550 ; 1,000-2,;200 meires. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 50-60 cycles. 

Total Consumption :—75 watts (approx.). 

Push-Button Tuning, Tone Control and Provision for Low 
Impedance Auxiliary Loudspeaker. 


Of the less expensive type of instrument that has passed through 
our hands, this new Brunswick radiogram is indeed one of the 
most satisfactory. Its radio efficiency is comparatively high and 
as a reproducer of either radio programmes or of records this 
39 C.G.M. is a most convincing performer. 


Perhaps the salient features of the reproduction are the intensity 
of the high frequencies, the general sense of alertness and the 
crispness of the tone as a whole. For once in a while turning the 
tone control in an anti-clockwise direction, i.e. to the minimum 
high note position, does not decapitate the treble to such a degree 
that articulation of either speech or music is absolutely ruined. 

Indeed, with some of the older types of recordings, full high 
note attenuation is necessary when using steel needles in order 
to reduce surface noise to tolerable proportions. Even when 


“ 


radio efficiency is 
comparatively high and as 
a reproducer of either radio 
programmes or of records this 
39 C.G.M. is a most con- 


vineing performer.” 





using non-metallic needles on the relatively quiet surface of 
the more modern recording the tonal balance and general 
suavity are improved if the high notes are attenuated a little. 

This is all to the good ; it is not always easy to achieve an 
adequate high note response without undue peakiness, but 
having got it, it is a simple matter to reduce it to one’s liking. 

Much the same sort of characteristic prevails on the radio side. 
Here, however, one is not limited in range by such things as 
needle scratch, consequently on the “ home” broadcasts one 
can take fuller advantage of the high note range. Recourse to 
the full range of the tone control is only necessary when listening 
to some stations abroad when parasitic interference becomes too 
prominent. 

Selectivity is about normal for the type of circuit employed 
and for the most part mutual interference between stations is 
comparatively low. Admittedly, one or two whistles may be 
heard, but in our tests none was of sufficient magnitude as to 
destroy the entertainment value of the transmissions being 
received. Radio efficiency is high enough to permit most of the 
notable European stations to be heard at adequate volume level 
and, as indicated above, with negligible interference. 

The push-button system employed is purely mechanical. The 
depression of any of the six buttons rotates the tuning condenser 
immediately to the predetermined tuning point. Any of the 
buttons can be adjusted to receive any station desired ; and this 
without the use of tools of any description. All one need do is: 
(a) tune in the desired station ; (5) choose the press-button you 
wish to control that station and slacken it a quarter of a turn 
anti-clockwise ; (c) press this button as far in as it will go and 
when in this position tighten the button again by turning it in 
a clockwise direction. 

Experience has shown that this method of tuning is simple 
and effective and what is more important still it is stable and 
accurate. 

About the mechanical design of the instrument there is little 
we can add to the impression which the illustration conveys, 
except to say that the details are nicely carried out and that the 
motor deck is flush with the cabinet top. Another desirable feature 
to an otherwise pleasant radiogram. 


The New Rothermel Pick-Up, Junior Model 
Price 19s. 6d. 


Like all previous Rothermel pick-ups, this new Junior model 
is of the piezo-electric type. Unlike its predecessors, however, the 
Junior embodies a torsion type crystal element which has made 
possible a much more robust type of construction and, if our tests 
are any criterion, has resulted in an even less peaky characteristic. 

In previous models the crystal has been enclosed in a moulded 
casing. The crystal element of the Junior is encased by a metal 
cover, which is hermetically sealed. This form of construction is 
not only more robust, but it lessens the possibility of the element 
being affected by fluctuations in climatic conditions, 

As the table overleaf shows, the response of the pick-up is a 
particularly long one, ranging from an output of 0.25 volts at 
8,500 c.p.s. to 5.0 volts output as low as 30 c.p.s. Moreover there 
are no peaks of any appreciable magnitude. Of especial note is 
the absence of any comparatively large rise in output in the 
3,000-4,000 c.p.s. region. It is interesting to note also that the 
pick-up had no difficulty in tracking the relatively large amplitude 
of a 50 cycle constant frequency record. There were signs of 
some discomfort when traversing a 30 cycle record, however, and 
the reading given was obtained by adding slight pressure on the 
needle point. It must therefore be only taken as an approximation. 

As usual, the measurements were taken with the pick-up 
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“*. . . the response of 

the pick-up is a 

particularly long 
ee 


shunted by a 500,000 ohm resistance and connected to a valve 
voltmeter. His Master’s Voice constant frequency records pro- 
vided the input. The needles used were the Pyramid “ Forty 
Minute ”’ type. 

The aural results from the pick-up are equally as convincing as 
the measurements imply. The reproduction is similar in character 
to that given by other piezo electric pick-ups we have tested ; it 
is clean and virile, but never harsh or strident. Naturally, at 
large magnification there is some hardening of the higher fre- 
quencies, but such volume levels will seldom be required normally. 

Non-metallic needle users will find that the combination of the 
Junior and their particular brand of needle will give an even more 
likeable result. Not only is the surface-noise-to-music ratio 
reduced to tolerable limits, there is also an added suavity of tone 
which is exceedingly pleasant. Steel needle users, on the other 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 





HAIL AND 


Whatever the forthcoming year may have in store few will 
mourn the passing of 1939. 

Still, all things considered, the gramophone and radio worlds 
have not fared too badly. And despite the clouded atmosphere in 
which the new will be ushered in there are optimists who are even 
now planning new instruments. Though the war has undoubtedly 
ruined the prospects of television it has, on the other hand, given 
a fillip to short-wave listening. Such receivers as the Murphy 
A76, the H.M.V. 1200 or the Marconiphone 880 are having 
quite a vogue. 

Hardly less popular during the past few months has been the 
record reproducer. Yes, even acoustic gramophones of the older 
type have been dusted, overhauled, generally rejuvenated and 
pressed into service again. 

Here it may be opportune to remind those who have had diffi- 
culty in this rejuvenation process or those who are contemplating 
similar action, that our handbook Gramophones Acoustic and Radio 
contains a complete chapter entitled ‘“‘ Overhauling a Gramo- 
phone.” This and the hundred and one other hints and tips 
which the book contains will be of invaluable help in such 
circumstances. 

Originally costing one shilling, the book will be sent post free 
to all those who send sevenpence to the London Office. 


** Recoton ”” 

This is the title conferred upon a new semi-permanent type of 
needle recently produced by Decca. 

In tone gradation they resemble closely the ordinary “medium” 
tone needle, and though at first they may seem to produce rather 
more surface noise, once the tip has adjusted itself to the shape of 
the groove there is a perceptible reduction in the surface noise- 
to-music ratio. 

Physically the Recoton differs from the ordinary steel needle. 
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Frequency in Voltage Frequency in | 
C.P.S. Output C.P.S. Output | 
| 8,500 | 125 1,000 1.1 
8,000 45 goo 1.2 
7,500 8 700 1.4 | 
7,000 .65 600 1.5 | 
6,500 5 500 1.8 
6,000 6 400 2:2 
5,500 8 350 2:7 
5,000 1.0 300 3.2 
4,500 6 250 3.8 | 
4,000 9 200 4.5 | 
3,500 7 160 6.2 
3,000 7 100 7-5 | 
2,500 6 70 8.4 | 
2,000 8 50 7.0 | 
1,600 8 30 5.0 (P) | 
| 1,200 | 1.0 | 








hand, may find it necessary to use some form of scratch filter, 
such as the Astatic EP4, or incorporate one of the devices for 
attenuating the treble described in the instruction leaflet issued 
with each pick-up. 

The carrying arm is a pressed metal affair, of simple but 
somewhat slight construction and is crystalline finished. 
Adequate offset is provided by setting the crystal element at an 
angle in relation to the arm. One hole fixing is provided for and 
a substantial rubber buffer lessens the chances of extraneous 
vibrations (e.g. from the gramophone motor) from reaching the 
crystal and thus causing unwanted noises in the speaker. 


FAREWELL 


Each is about § of an inch long, has a round parallel shank about 
7s of an inch long, and the diameter of the remaining is re- 
duced to about of an inch. 

Microscopic inspection of a number of Recoton points revealed 
that each is well formed and of such an angle as will allow of a 
comparatively large amount of wear before the inevitable 
shoulders begin to form. 

Playing tests reveal that so long as each point is not used for 
more than twenty minutes little damage will be done. This is a 
conservative estimate, but it is wiser to be safe than sorry. In 
any case even when limiting each point to this playing time the 
needles are not expensive ; for a modest 1s. one gets 50 needles. 
Enough to play 150 ten-inch records in safety ! 


British Sound Recording Association 


The suspension of the B.B.C. Television Service and the 
termination of all British Isles’ transmitting licences on the out- 
break of war, so closing down all amateur radio stations for the 
duration has reduced the field for experimental work by technical 
enthusiasts. These conditions have resulted in an even greater 
interest to be shown in sound recording activities by amateurs 
at home. 

A notice in THE GRAMOPHONE many months ago evoked a big 
response and so perhaps readers would like to know that although 
to-day certain activities of the B.S.R.A. have been curtailed, it 
is hoped to maintain contact with members through publications. 
The Information Bureau is still open to handle technical queries 
on all aspects of sound recording. Correspondence should be 
sent to Mr. F. J. Chinn (Hon. General Secretary), 170a, Adding- 
ton Road, Selsdon, Croydon, and letters on technical matters 
should be superscribed Mr. D. W. Aldous (Hon. Technical 
Secretary), c/o Mr. Chinn at the same address. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


Mr. Moore Orr was our host and gave a delightfully varied pro- 
gramme at our last meeting. The December meeting will be occupied 
by our Annual Competition. Eight excerpts from well-known com- 
positions per entry ; playing up to half-a-minute from each. Points 
scored for correct naming of item and composer. For information apply 
to D. M. Freeland, 8 Friars Place Lane, Acton, W.3. 


Cambridge Gramophone Society 


The inaugural meeting was held on November 17th, when a 
committee was formed consisting of P. A. J. Batchelor, the Rev. K. 
Riches (Hon. Treasurer) and G. N. Sharp. Subscription rates were 
fixed at 10s. per annum or 5s. per term. In view of the number of 
temporary residents in Cambridge it was also decided to admit to the 
meetings any of these who may be interested at a charge of 6d. 

The second meeting was held on December 1st when the records of 
the first act of Mozart’s Die Zauberfléte were given, prefaced by a short 
introductory talk by Mr. Sharp. 

Our next meeting will be held at Messrs. Miller & Sons, Ltd., on 
Friday, January 19th, at 8 p.m., when the remaining Act of Die 
Kauberfléte will be given. 


Cape Recorded Music Society 


The first meeting of this month was attended with much success, 
which was due to the very interesting programme submitted by Mr. 
R. L. Kahn, secretary of the Bach Society. It was entitled “ An 
Evening of Eighteenth-century Music,” and was presented to a large 
audience of both members and many visitors, on Wednesday, 
October 11th. 

The second meeting was held on October 25th, and consisted of the 
“Latest Record Releases” presented for the benefit of members by 
Mr. H. Kramer, our vice-chairman. 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 


After an enjoyable “ Favourite Record ” evening, we were favoured 
by a visit from Mr. F. Jenkins, of the Liverpool Society, who gave an 
interesting and instructive talk on Liszt, illustrated by some fine 
recordings. At the next meeting, Mr. Preston traced the ‘‘ Development 
of the Symphony ” from Haydn to Dvorak, with illustrations from 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, Mendelssohn and Franck. 

January meetings: grd (an Elgar evening) and 17th (“ Concert 
Personalities ”?)—at ‘‘ Naseby,” Fairfield Park Road. 


Deal Gramophone Society 


This Society, which is now firmly established, holds its January 
meetings on the 8th and 22nd at 7 p.m. at the Public Library, Park 
Street, Deal. Prospective members are urged to get in touch with the 
Secretary, Mr. H. R. Mainwood, at the same address. It should be 
noted that efforts are being made to arrange an additional meeting 
of the Society on one Sunday afternoon in January, when Mr. Walter 
Yeomans, of the Decca Record Company, Ltd., will give a recital 
devoted to the works of John Ireland. 


Dublin Gramophone Society 


The December recital given by Mr. W. A. Downes on the Verdi 
Operas to the Aida period was a great success from every point of view 
the selection having been made with great care. Maestro Viani’s, 
R.I.A.M., brief but brilliant address on Verdi added greatly to the 
interest of the recital. The programme for the New Year is being 
prepared and will contain at least eleven recitals. Particulars from 
Mr. F, J. Kelly, 20 Oakley Road, Ranelagh, Dublin. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


“ Gladly take the gifts of the present hour and leave vexing thoughts ” 
(Horace).—Thus were we invited at the second meeting of our new 
season, when our chairman, Mr. Brewitt, took us back for an hour or 
two to happier days, with a programme representing a typical evening 
at the “ Proms.” Outstanding items were Tiana Lemnitz’ exquisite 
rendering of arias from “‘ Der Freischiitz ” and Edwin Fischer’s per- 
formance in Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in G. 

Visitors welcome to our January meetings ; 6th (3 p.m.) and rgth 
(8 p.m.) at All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 


Durban Gramophone Society 


The November meeting of the Durban Gramophone Society took 
place on the 8th of the month at the Durban Girls’ College. The major 
work was the New World Symphony of Dvorak. This tuneful symphony 
was generally appreciated. The lesser works included the interesting 
“Introduction and Allegro ” for harp with strings and wood-wind by 
Ravel, a beautifully recorded work, and new to most of our members. 

Our membership being limited, we would like to state that there are 
but few vacancies left for those who desire to join the Society. Enquiries 
should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 737 Musgrave Road, Durban. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


Meetings are being held regularly on alternate Mondays as from 
January 8th at 73 Park Avenue. (Secretary, Mrs. D. M. Davenport.) 
New members welcomed. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Recent recitals have included Brahms Second Pianoforte Concerto, 
Schnabel and B.B.C. Orchestra, conductor Boult, an excellent per- 
formance and recording, and Elgar’s Second Symphony, London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by the composer. 

Future programmes will include the Glyndebourne Opera Company’s 
recording of “‘ Don Giovanni,” Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony, Beethoven’s 
Fourth Piano Concerto and a programme entitled “Some Gems of 
Chamber Music.” Particulars from G. Carter, Esq., 86 Adley Street, 
Clapton, E.5. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


“ César Franck and his Violin Sonata ” was the subject for Decem- 
ber’s meeting. The speaker, Mr. F. G. Youens, after briefly outlining 
the composer’s life, analysed the sonata before playing it through. 

The January meeting takes place on the 4th of the month. 

Particulars from the Secretary, 200 Totteridge Road, High Wycombe. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


The Second Half Session opens on January 8th with the annual visit 
of the representatives of Southport and District Gramophone Society. 
The programme is “ Hidden Treasure,” given by Albert Engel, Esq. 
As this is to be a programme of recordings of unfamiliar works, we look 
forward to this evening with expectancy. On January 22nd we are to 
welcome our friends from the Liverpool Gilbert and Sullivan Society 
when they will present ‘‘ The Gondoliers.” The January meetings 
should be very popular ! 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


The deferred opening meeting took place on November 18th, and 
was in the safe hands of Mr. C. J. Brennard. With excellent musical 
taste, apt and brief notes, and ripe humour, he took us “ From Bach to 
Wagner,” and from war and the black-out to superb realms of music. 

Mr. Christopher Stone’s letter congratulated the Society on carrying 
on, and this meeting showed that a gathering of music lovers has still 
a place in their appreciation. A good gathering is expected for the 
Gilbert and Sullivan evening on December 16th, though we hardly 
expect the audience of 130 we had last year. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Miss Matthews’ recital entitled ‘‘ Piano e Forte” gave a splendid 
impression of the réle of the piano in music, nicely graduated from the 
pianissimo of a Chopin Nocturne to the forte of piano and full orchestra 
in Mozart’s Piano Concerto in A Major (K488), via Delius’ Violin 
and Piano Sonata No. 1, the amusing Trio by Poulenc, and a Mozart 
Quintet for Piano and Wind. 

Interesting in a different way was Mr. Cash’s recital of modern music. 
Sibelius’ ‘“‘ En Saga” and some of his incidental music to ‘“ The 
Tempest ” and “ Pelleas and Mélisande” gave substance to a pro- 
gramme of unfamiliar and discussion-provoking oddments by Copland, 
Rawsthorne, and Lambert. 

Meetings on alternate Friday evenings—full details from Hon. Sec., 
Miss I. H. Matthews, 146 Fellows Road, N.W.3. 
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Orpington and District Gramophone Soclety 


At the second Annual General Meeting, the President, Chairman, 
and Secretary were unanimously re-elected. Mr. Waters was elected 
Treasurer, Mr. Cole having resigned, and a new Committee was 
appointed. A-short programme of records concluded the meeting. 

Mr. S. J. Hall’s programme, “ Three Variations for Orchestra,” 
consisted of Brahms’ “‘ Variations on a Theme of Haydn,” César 
Franck’s “Variations Symphoniques” and Elgar’s “ Enigma” 
Variations. 

Particulars of fortnightly programmes from the Hon. Secretary, 31 
Lynwood Grove, Orpington. (Tel., 1801.). 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


The Society has now entered the second phase of its career. Hitherto 
meetings have been held at the home of the secretary, but owing to 
increase in members and indication of further expansion, commodious 
accommodation has been secured at Long’s Cafe, 405 Lord Street. 
For its meetings a Ginn “ Expert ” Senior acoustic gramophone with 
oversize horn has been purchased. The next recital will be held at new 
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headquarters on Thursday, January 4th, at 7 p.m.: “ Franz Schubert,” 
by Mr. E. J. Voss. Enquiries to Secretary, 120 Churchgate, Southpert. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


The Society will continue with its weekly recitals alternately at 
the homes of Mr. Clements and Mr. Lynch. The make-up of future 
programmes has not been decided upon, but newcomers may be 
assured of entertaining and interesting evenings: informality is the 
key-note of the Society’s meetings. Enquiries to the Secretary (Mr. 
Clements), 239 Park Lane, Tottenham, N.17. 


Wigan Recorded Music Society 


A special recital by Mr. T. M. Daly on December 3th was entitled 
** A.D. 1900-1939, a Study of Music in Decline,” the object of which 
was to display the underlying beauties of ultra modern music. On 
December 15th a “ Christmas Musical Party”? was held in which 
members played their own records in a programme arranged by ballot. 
Particulars T. M. Daly, 43 Western View, Appley Bridge, nr Wigan. 


ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


NSWERS to the questions in December, page 250: 

1. R.L.S. played the flageolet, studied musical theory, 
and wrote a little piece made up of bird-songs. 

2. Cimarosa. He cheered the French when they entered 
Naples in 1799, was imprisoned, and condemned to die. The 
sentence was commuted to banishment ; Cimarosa died soon 
afterwards. Cimarosiana is the ballet (Massine’s). 

3. Ansseau. Caruso. Crooks. Destinn. Flagstad. Gerhardt. 

4. The Rival Lovers is Goyescas (Granados). The Hermit’s Bell 
is Les Dragons de Villars (Maillart). Amelia is Un Ballo in Maschera 
(Verdi). 

5. (a) “ Drop everything and get on with the execution.” 
Or, “ The only reform that will do your trumpets any good is 
chloroform.” 

Mr. Maurice Bateman, from whom (with one or two others) 
I have a delightful letter about the “‘ best comical moment in 
music,” shot at the opera-fife-and-drum question of November 
with Carmen and Bohéme ; but I think, strictly, neither band (in 
the changing of the guard, and the tattoo) is of this type. I hope 
later to mention some of his and other correspondents’ choices 
of amusing moments. I keep the Roundabout shorter this month in 
order to deal with recorded “‘ programme music,” as I have been 
asked to do. 


A Handel Speed 

Mr. Walter Yeomans, of Decca, would like it to be mentioned, 
a propos my December Second Review of the Handel Concerto 
Grosso No. 5 (page 250) that the Decca labels announce the 
print-edition used—Peter’s. This I had observed. The score I 
happened to have, Breitkopf’s, gives a different indication, 
Tempo giusto, for the first movement. Neither this nor Largo, 
I said, helps much, in the absence of a metronome indication. In 
Handel’s time, everybody knew what he wanted ; and he mostly 
controlled things himself. As I’ve so often said, I don’t want to 
impose a One True Speed. Play it as you feel it. Naturally, 
having to give my opinion, I do so with no uncertain voice when 
I think a pace badly out. 


New Miniature Scores 

Talking of Handel and of print, I am glad to have a minia- 
ture score of yet another recorded Handel concerto grosso: 
Op. 6, No. 6, the G minor, with its delicious little affectionate 
Musette, and the final tail-spinning allegro. This is done by 
Philharmonia (Boosey), at Is. The portrait of Handel 
(this feature is an especially pleasant one, in the edition) shows 
those firm lips and determined chin, and a satirical sideglance, 
as if he were about to threaten to throw Cuzzoni out of de vindow. 
Winberger’s luscious Polka and Fugue, out of Schwanda, is also 
miniatured (5s. 6d.). Not all conductors seem to me to get the 
ripe swing of this. I don’t remember a recording for a long time : 


since, I think, 1934, when the opera, a favourite of mine, was 
first heard here, under Krauss. There are two good discs, the 
Minneapolis and the Hallé. I hear Weinberger has written varia- 
tions on Underneath the Spreading Chestnut Tree, and am anxious to 
have these endisced. They should give him good chances for 
Schwandan swagger and fun. Recent Eulenburg miniatures 
include one of Weber’s Peter Schmoll overture (2s.), of which there 
appears to be only one recording, Krauss’s, with the Vienna band. 
There is also a cello concerto (“ éder Fléte 6der Cembalo ”—a 
convenient if typically casual period-fashion of soloing) by C.P.E. 
Bach. All three ways are generously printed, for half a crown. 
Then there is a fiddle concerto of Torelli’s (Op. 8, No. 8: 1s. 6d.) 
which Bach probably scanned ; a short two-movement work, 
with a tiny connecting adagio for the soloist. I don’t know of any 
recorded Torelli. We have a little Corelli, with whom Torelli is 
well worth comparing. Then there is a soprano-tenor duet by 
Beethoven, Nei giorni (1s. 6d.). This, which seems to be a newly- 
discovered piece belonging to fairly early days—1802-3—touches 
off felicitously a melting Mozartean mood. 

All these editions have useful annotations (in every score except 
the Beethoven, they are given in English as well as German). 
I am glad to hear from the Eulenburg agents, Messrs. Goodwin 
and Tabb, that with the collaboration on the spot of Dr. Eulenburg 
they are to reprint here a good many of the famous miniatures. 
Finally, there comes from Boosey the sliest of the lot—a half- 
crown’s worth of Webern: Op. 28, in his usual spare, prim, 
hieratic quartet-style: three movements, respectively 112, 53 
and 68 bars; nearly as many marks of expression as notes. It’s 
not long since I was recommending explorers to try Decca 
K.g04, his Op. 21 Trio, of which A.R. gave such a thoughtful 
account last August. 














3 VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York : Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 
of recorded music . . The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation! 
Let us send you : Any record you are unable to obtain in England 
we will gladly send you on request. Our method of shipping 
insures intact delivery. 

Keep posted : By subscribing to the Gramophone Shop Record Sup- 
plement—issued monthly—you have up-to-the-minute information 
on every new record. 12 issues—only $1 per year. 


Che Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 
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